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CHAPTER II. 

JONATHAN VISITS THE HANDSOME GIRL—DESCRIBES A 
GAMBLING HOUSE IN THE MORNING BEFORE IT IS PUT 
TO RIGHTS—VISITS THE LADIES BOUDOIR—DESCRIBES 
THE FURNITURE, THE, LADY, HER DRESS, AND CON- 
VERSATION—IS INTERRUPTED BY THE GENTLEMAN OF 
THE HOUSE—AND LEAVES WITH A PROMISE TO RE- 
TURN AND ESCORT MISS SNEERS TO MAD. CASTELLAN’S 
CONCERT. 


To Mr. Zepheniah Slick, Esquire, Justice of the Peace and 
Deacon of the Church, over in Weathersfield, State of Con- 
necticut, 


Dear Par,—Wal, as I was a sayin, ] pulled foot down one of them 
streets that run off kinder catecornered by the Park, till I cum right agin 
the house pinted out in the paper which that harnsome gal had gin me. 
I kinder cut across the street and stood over agin the house, detarmined 
tu take @ sort o” observation afore I sot my foot inside the doorway. It 
was an alfired harnsome consarn, with one story piled atop of t’other, 
till you could count four rows of winders, besides a row of young 
ones, stuck right in tu the edge of the ruff. A lot of stone steps ran up 
tu the front door, and an iron fence twistified and curlecued round the 
edges run along each eend. The winders all on em had green slats 
shut over em, the door follered the fashion, and the hull consarn seemed 
tu be shut up agin winter. 

Wal, I cut across the street and went straight up the steps. There 
was a great chunk o’ silver sot intu a kind of a silver sarser nailed agin 
the door post, and with a name writ round the edge on it. Arter giving 
the chunk a sneakin pull, to be sartin it would give and meant somethin, 
! gin it an alfired jerk,—and turights there was a tinklin and ringin 
inside, as if an old weather, with a fust rate bellon, had took tu scootin 
over the house. . 

I hadn’t more’n got my hand off the chunk, when the green slats 
swung open jest as easy, and a yaller nigger stood inside a eyeing me 
from top tu toe, as if he had a sort of hankerin arter some human arni- 
mal, but didn’t think me jest good enough tu eat hull without conside 
rable sars. 

‘‘ How du you du,” sez I, as mealy a’ a pink eyed potater jest out o’ 
the pet,—“ How are all the folks this mornin 7—purty smart I reckon.” 

The coot stared and kinder shook the two great swads o’ curly hair 
that stuck out over each side of his head; and arter lookin back intu the 
house, then up the street, and then agin at me, sez he, “What du you 
want?” sez he 
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“ Wal,” sez I, a divin both hands down tu where my pockets ought 
tu a’ been, but eenamost keelin head ever heels with the dive I gin 
without finding bottom,—‘“< I seem tu surmise that I want tu see some 
body a trifle more like folks than ) ou seem tu be—so I guess 1’!] walk in,” 

With that I gin the chap a shove with one of my mud grapplers, and 
walked right intu the long cntry-way, as crank ae a militia trainer with 
his regimentals on. 

“‘ What’s your name and who do you went?” sez the yoller nigges 
kinder wrothy, and a shakin that swad e’curly hair at me like a darned 
great sun flower in a foggy storm, 

“ Wal,” sez I, “‘ you ought tu go down East and larn tu ask questions. 
If your tongue was only half as greasy as your face now, you could a done 
itas slick agin. I aint got no name tu speek on, and al! | want 0’ you 
is jest tu tell the harnsome critter that lives here, that I’m on band, 
a waitin down here as spry as a cricket, and about as arnest tu see her 
agin as ever a chap was.” 

The chap he kinder eyed me askew. Fust he took a squint at my 
puffy trowsers, then at old bell crown, and then at me all over. 

“You can’t be the gentleman that she told me tu let in,” sez he} 
“ does Miss Sneers expect you ?”’ 

“ Wal, I kinder reckon she does,” sez I. 

“Wal,” sez the feller, lookin sort o’ unsartin, “ jest step intu this 


room and I'l] go and see.” 
“That’s a leetle more like folks,’ sez I, a follerin the chap intu s 


room at one eend of the entry-way, where I sot dewn with old bell crown 
over my knees, and took a squint round. It was kinder dark, for them 
between slats shut out the light ; but ] could see that the room hadn't been 
fixed up since over night. Two of the chairs lay keeled up on the car- 
pet—the kiver was a slidin off from the table a’most tu the carpet, and 
slopped over with wine that wasn’t dry yit—a decanter with a trifle o” 
wine, or per’aps brandy, stoed on the table where the cloth had left it 
bare, and an alfired purty wine glass lay on the harnsome carpet broke 
tu smash; and round under the table and close around my eheir was a 
hull squad of playin cards, a’most new, as if somebody had got beat 
at playin high-low-jack and the game, and flung the hull bilin down in a 
huff. I'd jest picked up two or three of the cards, when the yaller nig- 
ger turned back and sez he,— 

“Tt aint of no use,—I can’t tell my mistress who wants tu see her, if 
you wont give me your name, or a card.” 

“ Wal,” sez I, “ if you must have oneor t’other, there’s a card—now 
git out, and don’t let me see that consarned yaller face agin till it’s 
wanted.” 

“ With that T handed over the jack-o’-spades ; he turned his great sar- 
ser eyes, fust on the leetle feller that sot stuck up on the card, and then 
agin at me, as if he did’at know what tu make on’t. There was no satis- 
fyin him, I could see that, but I’d begun tu get tired o’ waitin, and sez I, 

“ Wal, there’s the card, and a harnsome one tu,—my neme is Jona- 
than Slick of Weathersfield,—my father is a Squire and a Deaton of the 
Church,—my mother was Jerusha Pettebone,—my——but darn ma, if 
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you aint satisfied now, you consarned pryin shoat, you may go tu grass, 
and the barnsome gal with you.” 

The feller cut stick afore I'd half done, and cum back e bowin and a 
acrapin, as if he'd got a set of pew jints while be was 8 goin up stairs. 

“ My mistrésé wants tu know if you'r the gentleman that she saw at 
the theatre last night.” 

“ Jest so," sez 1, 2 flingin down the ten spot-o'clubs and the ace-o'dia 
monds, for somehow I didn’t jest like the touch of the varmints,—** jest 
so!” 

“Walk up stairs,” sez he, a bowin eenamost tu the ground. 

“ Wal, I don’t care if I du,”’ sez I, a follerin the chap. 

L took off old Lell crown and riled up my curls with a leetle flourish o’ 
fingers amongst the thickest on em, as | went up stairs,—then I kinder 
shook up the pletes of my trowsers, and pulled out the eend of my yaller 
hankercher, as I went along behind the buff colored nigger. 

I swan tu man, Par, it was like walkin through a footpath kivered over 
with meadow grass and wild posies, as I went up the stairs, all carpeted 
of and a shinin with bars of gold. Jest at the top stood a black figger, 
a’most as large as life and all but naked, a holdin one finger tu his lips 
and with a lamp in t’other hand, that seemed as if it had burnt itself ouv 
for there wasn’t no ile in it, and the wick was sooty as a nigger’s eye 
lashes. 

Wal, I follered on intu another entry-way, where another figger stood, 
as white as if it bad been cut out of afust rate cheese curd. It had one 
foot up, as if it was a darncin, one arm was flung over its own head, 
and both its pesky leetle hands was chuck full of posies, that looked as 
if they'd been planted in a snow bank and watered with new milk, afore 
that harnsome, half dressed, indecent figger had found em. She looked 
like a ginuine purty gal froze cu death for the want of kiverin. 

‘ Wal, while [ was a lookin at the poor critter, that yaller nigger he 
opened a door and stood a flurishin his hand about, jest as our ministe 
does when he dismisses meetin, and is tu alficed lazy tu use both hand 
tu once. 

I went by the varmint and there I stood stock still in the door way 
a starin about like a stuck calf. I swan, Par, I never set eyes on any 
thing that could shake a stick at that are room in my born days. The 
floor was «li spread off with a carpet, like a meadow that slants tu the 
fust spring sun when the grass is a springin up, and sot off thick with 
dandelions, buttercups and clovertops; and I swan tu man, there was 
something in the room that smelt just about as sweet. 

The room wasn't over large, and a whoppin winder eenamost took up 
one cend on’t. Yet it was kinder dark fur all that, for a hull harvist 
of shiny silk, as thin as a locust’s wing, aud sort rosy colored, like a 
gal’s cheek jest arter a chap has kissed it—was kinder tumblin down 
the winder in winrows turned lengthwise, one arter t’other, till the hull 
was grabbed up in one alfired swad, and ketched back in a great hook 
all of solid gold, that glistened like a lookin glass frame when the fire 
light ketches it fair. 

There wasn’t but two chaics in the room, and they seomed tu be made 
out o” solid gold tu, stuffed down with shining silk figered off with pusies 
redder than the winder silk, and yet kinder like it. There was a bench 
agin the winder, standing onchunks o gold cut out like a lion’s paw 
and that ta was all cushioned off with shiny silk like the chairs, and 

on the back on it, right agin the wall, two pillers were stuck up, ail 
dzivered over with posies that looked good enough tu smell on. Right 
agin the door was the harasomest consarn that I ever sot eyes on. It 
was a kind of a round table cut in tew in the middle, dressed up in white 
and ruffled off with harnsome lace, like a gal when she means tu cut 4 
dash. A lookin glass stood on it sot in a gold frame work, curlecued off 
like a great vine, with the golden grapes a bustin out all over it, and 
sort a droppin down over the glass. 
hold! 


I snum, if it wasn’t a sight tu be- 


There was a finefied gold watch about as big as a ninepence, a 
lyin on the table, and some leetie red morocco boxes, with a newfangled 
pitcher pictered off tu kill, chuck full of ginuine roses and green leaves, 
that looked as if they'd that minit cum off from the bushes. 


There was one thing more a standin up in tae corner that beat alli I 
wer did see. It was an alfired overgrown candlestick a standin on legs, 
ind eenamost as tallas Tbe. That tu, seemed wu be of solid guid, cur- 
scued off with litue picters, On the top was a great golden sarser, and 
that chowed me up wasa stream o’ smoke that ris from the sarser, 


tad kinder spread allover the room, jest enough tu let a chap know that 
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there was a fire somewhere about. Jest behind the whoppin candle- 
stick was the figger of 4 critter, sort a half bied\and t'ocber half baby, 
the cunninest varmint that ever I did see. The wings grew out of his 
chubby shoulders, and the pesky little scamp seemed tube a larfin at 
me through the smoke all the while that he made believe that he was a 
droppin somethin down intu the gold sarser. The critter was as white 
as @ tomb stun ; but if it bada’t kept still, I should eenamost thought it 
wasalive. There I stood bendin forred, with my mouth kioder open 
and old bell crown between both hands, a lookin at that little varmint, 
and there he was a’most winkin at me, when somebody said,— 

“ Walk in Mr. Slick,—pray walk in!” 

[ gin a jump and dropped old bell crown, for it seemed tu me as if 
the flyin baby had spoke; bat in stoopin tu pick up old bell crown agin, 
[ kinder turned round; and there, on a bench cu hioned off with silk, 
like the one I’ve told you on, sot the gal I’d seen at the theatre last 
night; bat oh, git out! more than as harnsome agin. She was all dress- 
ed out ina white gown, that hung kinder slimsy from that purty neck, 
till it eenajest kivered the pesky leetle feet that lay on a footstool like 
two black squirrels asleep together. The cloth that her dress was made 
on, was so thin that [ could a seen her arms through clean tu the wrist, 
if the sleeves hadn’t been made so full, that every time she moved the 
hull arm got more than half ancivered. I swan, it made me keteh my 
breath, when she kinder half ris and reached out that are soft band, a 
smilin all the time as if she was tickled eenaj-st tu death tu see me. 

I gin Ler hand a leetle meechin shake, aod turned round tu set down 
in one of the chairs, for I couldn't help but feel a trifle streaked amongst 
all that heap o’ silk and gold. But before I was quite sot down she 
settled back aginst the pillar, and whilst she let one foot drop from the 
stool, she fixed t’other pillar agin the wall; and while she was a patting 
the posies on it with her hand, she lifted them tarnal black eyes und gin 
me a smile that had more than the sweetness of a hull bilin of sugar in 
it; and there she sot with that hand kinder sunk intu the pillar yet. 

Now, Par, you don’t think I was shoat enough tu set down in the big 
chair arter that, du you? I guess I wheeled round, about the quickest, 
and sot down so close by that harrsome critter, that I could feel ber 
breathe on my hair; and yit, I sot as fur off as I could, and close on the 
edge ofthe bench, but it was orful short, and I had tu set close any how; 
but, oh gauly, didn’t my fingers tingle. There was that leetie hand, as 
aoft and white as a snowball, a lyin among the posies worked on that pil. 
lar right behind me, and I hadn't but jest tu lean back, and that are arm 
would a been a’most round me. But there I sot, close on the edge, all 
in a flusterheation, fust a lookin at that are hand then at her smilin face, 
and then agin at old bell crown, and so over agin. Arter I’d sot about 
a minit, I hitched back a trifle, and gin a kind o’ skarey squint at her—she 
was eenajest larfin. With that, [ gin another: hiich, and looked right 
straight at old bell crown, as if | wanted tu eat it. The barnsome crit- 
ter didn’t seem tu rile up any, sol jest dropped bell crown, dived tu pick 
it up agin, and riz right up parpendicler agin the pillar. I could feel 
the leetle hand a movin on the piller agin my back, lik a chip squirrel in 
its nest; bat thinks sez I, your ketched this time, any how, and I guess 
you may as well lie still, With that, I turned my head sort a slow, and 
larfed a leetle, jest enough ta show my teeth round the edges, and sez I, 

“ Howow du you du, maim?” 

Did you ever see a spring begin tu gurgle and shine up all tu once, 
when you've parted the peppermint that grows over it, and let in the 
broad daylight on the water? If you have, peraps you've some idear 
how consarned harnsome the emile was that cum bustin all over that gal’s 
face, a dimplin up them pesky red lips and a dancin through them great 
black eyes. I could see the tantalizin critter a bitin them plump lips of 
hern tu heep from sneekerin out in my face; so I put on a leetle extra 
grin myself, for I'm a hull team at larfin, and a hoss tu let, when I once 
begin. By am by, sez she, as well as she could git it out, sez she, 

“‘Lhope you enjoy yourself ia town, Mr. Slick.” 

“T reckon L du jest now,” sez I, “ quite a considerable deal, and up- 
ards.”’ 

Wich that, she sort a smiled agin, and some how that other leetle hand 
in her lap, kinder cregt along under tbe loose slimpsey sleeve, as if it 
wanted tu git better acquainted with mine. My mudgrappler dida’t ob- 
ject tu be iatroduced. 

“It’s orful pleasant weather, for tis time o’ year,” ses I, and my hand 
kinder erept along towards hern a mite, 















































“Very,” ses she, a lookin at the tall candlestick as soft as summer- 
batier; “ very.” 

“L also kinder like ta go intu the woods in the fall, and see the trees a 
turnin all sorts 0’ colors, red and blue and yaller; and see the ches 
nuts, jest ripe enough tu drop from their prickley shucks, and hear the 
but’outs @ raitlia down w the dry leaves. Oh, gauly! I wish you and I 
was there now, if it was ony jest tu watch the chip-munks and gray 
squirrels a carryin off the nuts in their mouths and fore paws. Did you 
ever see a harnsome black squirrel with a shagbark between his whis- 
kers a hoppin among the trees, arter they’re strpt more’an half naked by 
the frost 7” 

Then my fisgers begun ta travel agin like anything. 

* Yes,” sez she, “I love a pet equirrel darly.” 

By this time my hand had got tu the eend of its journey and put up. 

“ Harnsome critiers, aint they 7’’ sez I, a’most out o’ breath, I was so 
skeared» Captin Doolittle has got a rale sneezer down at the vessel, as 
black as git out, bis tail curls up over his side like the feather in a gal’s 
bonnet, and he’s got an eye as bright and sharp as if it had been cut out 
0’ yourn. I'il hook it from the old coot, cage and all, and bring it up tu 
you, if you've a notion tu it, consarn me if [ don’t.” 

By this time her hand and mine had got about as intimate as tew young 
robins in a nest, but I seemed tu feel her fiogers tangle tighter and tighter 
round mine, as Iwas a tellin about the squirrel, and when I broke off, 
she kinder turned them eyes tu mine, and gin me a look that made my 
heart flounder like a duck in a mudpuddle. 

* You're very kind,’' sez she. 

Ob, you git out!” sez I, «' that aint a primin tau what I mean tu da, 
if you and I can only agree tu draw in the same tacklin. I aint mean as 
eome chaps that I know on—nobody ever ketched me a halving a long 
nine or askia a gal tu pay her own shot when she went a slayin with me 
—ask Captin Doolittle if you don’t believe me.” 

The critter looked up and kinder smiled agin, so darned winnin, that 
T histed her hand tu my lips'and gin it a nibble afore [knew what I was 
about. She seemed tu try tu pull it away and turned her bead so that I 
couldn't see her face. 

* Yoo aint mad nor nothin,” sez I, a lettin go her hand. “I swan tu 
man, you looked so darned sweet, I couldn't help it.” 

She got up and went tu the table that was dressed off so, and smelt of 
the posies on it, and'then she cum back agin and sot down as good na- 

tured asa pussey cat; bat she'd put me in sich a tantrum, for fear I'd 
made her mad, that I didn’t know what tu say next; so there I sot, a 
feelin streakeder and streakeder every minit, but arter awhile I bust out 





“‘Speakin of the woods,” sez I, “ aint the maple trees harnsome 1— 
Did you ever see the leaves when they're jest a turnin red, a kinder trem- 
blin on the limbs, as if every one on ’em was kinder afeared of fallin off? 
I've seen 'em over night, as green as some of these country chaps, when 
they fast cum tu York ; and thea agin in the mornin, as red as you lips, 
and a’ most as bright when the sun shines on ’em.” 

I could see them lips begin ta pucker up agin, as if they wanted tu 
give me a chance of judgin, so I kept on— 

“1 swan,” sez I, * sometimes it seems tu me as if the sugar bad stuck 
ap through the leaves and turned ’em red, they look so pesky eweet.— 
Speakin o' that, da you love maple sugar?" 

“ Very much,”’ sez she. 

“Wal,” vez I, “ next time I cum, L'l! bring you an alfired hunk, see 
if I don't.” 

Jest then, the chap that I’d seen at the theatre with her the night 
afore, opened the door and cum right straight in. I eenamost jumped 
on eend and droped her hand, that some how or other had got intu mine 
agin, as if it had been a hot chesnut. 


But the chap only looked around, and made a sort of a sidelin bow, 
and shet the door agin. 


“Wal,” sez I, all ina twitter , for my heart had ris right op inww my 
mouth; “IT guess L'il be a goin.” 

**So soon !” sez she, a liftin them eyes sort o” mournful. 

I wilted right duwn agin, like a cabbage plant in the sun. 

“ Aad who may thatare chap be?” sez I, for I begua ta feel ugly 
about the heart. 


“Ob, he's only my brother,” sez she, ‘never mind him, “Are you 
fond of music, Mr, Slick.” 
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“T guess I be” sen I. “When the chorister is gone, I alers lead the 


aingin at meetin ta bum.” 


“ Have you ever heard Castellan?” aez ghe. 


“No,” sez I, “1 don’t know as ever I’ve heard that instrument, but 


I'm great on the bas-viol, and could beat all natur on the toot horn when 
I was a leetle shaver, not more than knee high to a toad.” 


Consarn the critter, I couldn’t speak but what that pesky mouth of 


hern would brighten and pucker up. 


“ Would you like to go with me and hear her this evening?’ sez she. 


«We shall hear some fine music.” 


“ [f you'll only talk tu me, there can’t be a dout on it.” sez L a bowin, 
“ Then you will go ?”’ sez she. 


‘‘L reckon I will,” sez I, ‘‘ twice over if you want me tu, and tickled 


tu death with the chance.” 


“ Wal,” sez she, “ I'll be ready at half past seven.” 
** You'll find me on hand,” sez 1; “and now I guess 1 must be a goin. 


I haint been round tu the Brother Jonathan office yit.” 


With that I took up old beil crown, and arter making a prime bow, 


was @ goin out; but. happened tu think what. a coot I’d been, and turn- 
ed back. 


“T swan,” sez I, “ I'd a’ most forgot tuask what you wanted tu see 


me for.” 


I snum, it seemed as if the maple leaves I'd been a talking of had 


been flung, a hull swad on em, into her face, she turned so red; but afore 
she could speak I heard that chap a comin agin; so 1 made her a low 
bow, but sudden, like a jack-knife opened and shet in a hurry, and I cut 
for the sloop agia. 


From your dutiful soa, 
JONATHAN SLICK, 


I 


Tae Sea.—In the wide sphere of bright creation, there exists nought 


that hath for man so deep a ‘ tone’ of meaning as the fathomless, eternal 
sea—that resplendant shield guarding the verdant universe. It hath 
smiles for bim in his gladness, when the glorious sun, dancing over the 
tameless waves, light them into beauty; it hath a garb of mourning for 
his sorrow, when it reflects the dark cloud sailing over it, and rocks the 
shadow within its bosom; it hath notes of laughter fur his hour of wassail 
and of soag, when its free bright waters leap to the shore with a sound 
of bounding mirth; and it hath a trumpet for the victor, when it raises 
its veice amidst the storm, and sends its billows gleaming on high, like 
mighty standards'—Thow hast within thy depths, O sea! gems to deck 
the brow of the beautiful, wealth to lure the aspirations uf the avaricious, 
and groves of ‘the rich red coral to haunt the poet's dream. Thou hast 
too thy treasures amongst the dead to fill the soul of the mourner. | Thow 


art, O sea! ‘the deep heart of earth,’ imagining its beauties, thoughts 
and passions. 


——— 

Tue Rovte oy tue Isnaetites.—President Darbin, in alate letter 
to Bishop Waugh has the following remark :— 

I have but one thing to regret since I reached Egypt, and that is, that 
Dr. Robertson and Mr Smith did not take the Southern route from Cairo 
to the Red Sea, indicated in the first part of this letter: for [ must believe 
that the traditions of the country presented the names of its mountains 
and valleys, as on the east side of the Gulf, togerher with the physical 
agreement of the passes with the history of Exodus, would, fully have 
satisfied their minds that this was the route of the Israelires; particularly, 
when to this evidence was added the probability that Israel was encamped 
near Memphis, the ancient Egyptian capital where Moses and Aaron and 
the elders of Israel seem constantly to be during their contention with 
Pharach. Such a conclusion, with the reasons drawn up by the doetor’s 
masterly hand, is all that is wanted to render perfect their incomparable 
volumes of Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

a 

Asotuen Vexeraate Patriot Gone —On Friday evening the 6th 
inst., the venerable James Leander Cathcart, Evq. died at Washington 
City. D. C , in bis 77:h year. At the early age of ten years he entered 
the Cantinental Navy, and served as midshipman on board the Confede- 
racy and Tyranicide during the Revolutionary struggle, and soon after the 
peace was captured by the Algerines off the coast of Spain. He remain- 
ed eleven years in captivity, returned bearer of despatehes to President 
Washington, and ever since held and faithfully discharged public trasts 
abroad, when his country was seeking @ place among the nations of the 
earth, and for ihe last twenty years in the office of the Second Cumptrol- 
ler of the Treasury. 

— a 

On one of the principal thorougb'ares across the Green Mountains in 
Vermont, in ascending thé mouniain you pass three public houses, the 
first of which is kept by Mr. Chaseum, the second by Mr. Ketchum, and 
the third and last of course, by Mr. Killum. In descending the other 
vide you pass three ovher taverns kept by a Lurd, an Angel, and a Devol, 
respectively. 

———_>__ 

Baany Corswatt's Sones —The English songs of this charming 

peet are socom to be published by ® Boston publisher. 
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ORIGINAL TALES, 


RUTH ELDER. 
BY sons NEAL. 
No. XI. 
[Continued from page 162.]} 


The matter was getting rather serious. Even so, my dear, even so— 
the very same ; and perhaps, when I tell you, that she is so altered in her 
appearance and manners. 

Manners ! 

And so much grown withal, that I declare to you, I shouldn’t have 
known her, bad I met her anywhere else. How came she here ? 

A gentleman brought her to the door and left her. 

A gentleman—/left her !—dropped her, you mean? 1 was nettled I 
confess. 

Well,then, dropped her, my dear; for he concealed his face, in alarge 
far cape, when he saw me go to the window, and wouldn’t come inside 
the house. 

And you don’t know his name ; nor anything about him, hey ? 

Nothing at all—I had nocuriosity at the time; but we can ask little 
Ruth. 

And what kind of a looking man was he ? 

Young—fashionably dressed, and I should think, by the little I saw, as 
the light flashed from the window upon his face, very handsome. 

Ah ! what made me say ah 1—young—fashionably dressed—and very 
handsome ! 

I thought so—but you look disturbed, my dear ; I hope I have done 
Hothing to displease you. 

And what are we to do with her ? 

Keep her till called for. 

And when may that be ! 

It was to have been this evening ; but I have persuaded her to stop 
over tomorrow, and go to church with us, and her father will be here 
next Monday at farthest to take her home. 

Her father, hey—Oh, ho ! all right then. 

Allright, my dear! why, how could it be otherwise 7 

I found I might as well shut up, if I knew whenI was well off. 

At this moment, the door opened and Ruth walked in, wearing one of 
my wife’s calico dresses, which, not a little to my astonishment, appear- 
ed as if made for her. 

Little Ruth indeed! hang me, if I ever call her little Ruth again, 
while she breathes the breath of life! Why she was a beautifully pro- 
portioned—gloriously developed woman—though not within two or three 
inches of her full growth. 

And pray said I—for the want of something else to say, as I started up 
to welcome the strange apparition, what’s your hair cropped in this fa- 
shion for? It looks too boyish for you? 

So I said! that’s just the very thing I told him, when he first asked 
mother to crop me: I wunt said I—and that’s flat, I don’t want to be 
made a boy of. 

And what did he say ? 

Why, he only laughed at me ; and said it was all the fashion at Cam- 
bridge ; and then he showed me a picter of his sister—stop, I’ve got it 
here—I’ve ben copying it—the prettiest creature ever you come across in 
all your life—jist look o’ there !—and she held a miniature to the lamp, 
that’s all the fashion, he tells me, and he would have me cropped in the 
same way—jiss so ! 

He—he—why, I thought the child was talking about her own father, 
till she came to the story about the miniature—and who the plague is 
he! 

Why, don’t you know ! Lord yeou—why its only Mister Pope, Cyrus 
Lloyd Pope, Esquire, they call him down our way ; but I call him master 
Pope, ever sence he kep school in our district. 

And when was that pray ? 

When was it? Why let me see, he begun last year in the North dis- 
trict ; but then I wasn’t acquainted with him; and arter that, jest after 
you went away, he come into our district, and togk his meals with us, 
till Bobby had the throat distemper; and then he got frightened and 
cleared out ; I wish you could a seen him ! ha, ha, ba !—be, he ! 


Took his meals with you hey 1—then he didn’t sleep with you. 

With me! 

Another giggle, threatening another outbreak at my elbow! I was 
afraid to look up, lest I should meet the eyes of my wife, and see her face 
buried in her pocket handkerchief again. Poh, poh, said I, at your 
house, I mean ; he didn’t lodge with you. 

No, shaking her head, and then crossing her fingers, as children do 
when they mean to be believed, whether or no—I wish I may die if he 
did. 

And what kind of a looking man is he ? 

The handsomest man you ever saw—but jest ask your wife, will you ? 

My wife! 

To be sure—Aint he the handsomest fellow you ever clapped eyes 
on, Eleanor ? 

Oh, I understand you now. 


the door 7 
Yes—how did you like him ? 


Really, my dear, considering the oppertunity I had of judging, net 
very much, though he appeared to be young, tall, and as you say, rather 
handsome. But why was he so afraid to be seen ? 

Oh, you’ve found it out, have you! Because he was with me, and 
felt sheepish ; and soI told him; but all I could say or do, he wouldn’t 
come in. 

Here I happened to say something to our daughter in French,—mind ! 
I always say our daughter, our house, our farms, our pictures, and s0-forth, 
because I hold toa true partnership in the married state ; and I see no 
reason while the wife, is only permitted to say, our house, our farm, our 
picture and our baty—like the shopkeepers boys, while the husband al- 
ways takes the liberty of saying my house, my farm, my picture, and my 
baby, like the shopkeeper himself ; yet women always do the first, and 
men the last, thereby proving, beyond all question, what the nature of 
the co-partnership really is, between them—to wit—just that of the mas- 
ter of the shop with his boys and apprentices. But that’s neither here 
nor there ; as you must acknowledge, if you are the sort of person I take 
you to be; and are rather fond of sticking to the thread of a story, else 
what business have you here? 

Well, happening to say a few words in French, to our daughter—Miss 
Ruth stopped and pricked up her ears, and stood listening with her lips 
apart, as if wondering how Olive would manage to reply. 

And that’s French, hey ? Well, I thought so, said she, on hearing 
Miss Olive answer me without hesitation or embarrassment. Qh, that I 
could talk French ! 

And how do you come on with your Italian? 

Badly enough I fear. I want you to read with me. I have got through 
Paul and Virginia—and want to begin with Spanish, Master Pope says 
I might learn Spanish in a month. 

Well—and why doesn’t he teach you ? 

He !—Oh, he doesn’t know a word of it, nor ef any other language, I 
believe, but Greek and Latin, and precious little of that 1 guess; for 
when I wanted him tosay the simplest thing in either language, I never 
could make him say it twice alike. 

But how could you tell 7 

How could I tell! Oh, 1 used to make him repeat whatever he said 
three or four times, as near as he could, and that wasn’t very near, I tell 
you ; and then I'd write it down, and when he’d fogotten all about it, 
I'd ask him again, ye see, and he'd always tell me something different ; 
and don’t you think, when I’d go and get what he said before, and read 
it off to him, he could n’t understand a word of it! and then he’d say 
"twas all my fault, because I didn’t know Greek. But I knew him—and 
that reminds me—stop—stay—I want to ask you two or three questions. 

Well, what are they ? 

Was Adam Smith a poet? 

Adam Smith !—I never heard of the name before. 

I thought so ! 

There was Adam Smith, who made a book about Political Economy ; 
but I never heard him charged with anything else that resembled poetry. 

Was he an American ? 

No—an Engl shman. 

Just what I might have expected ! 

Anything more ? 

Yes—who wrote the Rape of the Lock 7 

Alexander Pope. 


Was that Mister Pope who left you at 
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And was he an American poet ’ 

No indeed. He was an Englishman. 

Well, well—stop ! there’s one more—let me see—Oh, I've got it now. 
Are these four lines from the Rape of the Lock— 


The heart that has truly loved, never forgets ; 
But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sun-flower turns to her God when he sets, 
The same look that she gave when he rose ? 


On hearing these questions so gravely prepounded, my wife looked, 
Girst at her and then at me, with an expression I never shall forget; while 
poor Tom grew very busy all at once under the table, and Olive wanted 
to laugh outright, and would have done so, but for her pockethanderchief 
and her mother, 

No, said I, the lines you have just repeated are from a song by Moore, 

Tom Moore, hey? Well done, Mr. Pape !—not Alexander Pope, Mr. 
Page, but Cyrus Pope, Cyrus Lloyd Pope —Maater Pope ; but I'll be even 
with him, if I don’t !—and her eyes flashed fire. 

Why what's the matter now ! 


I'll vell you, Mr. Page. Not long ago, he delivered a lecture afore the 
Freeport Lyceum—and a most beautiful lecture it was too—and every- 
body was delighted with it; only somehow, it didn’t seem to hang toge- 
ther nor be very much to the purpose, and we found it so hard to follow 
him; and when we did follow him, as most of as did, full split, for half 
an hour upon the stretch, we never seemed to come to any thing. Weil, 
one day, long after the lecture was over, and the people were done talk- 
ing about it, I heard it was to be seen in writinscript ; and so I managed 
to drop in at our ministers where he had left it for the gals to look over, 
upon their solemn promise not to let anybody see it—not even their fa- 
ther. Well—I got a peep, first at their albums, into which he had been 
copying some of the stuff, about homo, and mulier, and omnia vincit 
amor, which he called Latin or Greek, I forget which ; and then at the 
lecture itself, where—what do you think I found? Why, jest as sure as 
you're a settin’ there, I found the following passage, as they say in the 
newspapers, which had sounded very pretty when he read it before the 
Lyceum ; and which he had copied into no less than three of our albums, 
to my certain knowledge. And here, taking a little poeket-book from 
her work-bag, and opening it, she took out a piece of folded paper, and 
reached it to me, saying as I took it—I copied it myself, Mr. Page, 
word for word. Jest run your eyes over it, and then say whether I don’t 
owe Master Pope a kindness worth paying. Read it aloud, will ye? 


Whereupon I read, “ As that sweetest of American Poets, Adam 
Smith says, in the Rape of the Lock, The heart that has truly loved, 
never forgets,” &c., &c., &c. 

Oh, my dear child ! said I—the young scamp was hoaxing you. 

1 don’t know that, Mr. Page. But whether he was, or not—mark my 
words—I'll be even with him. 

Here, after a short whispering between Olive and my wife, the latter 
turned to me, and asked me if I had observed the fashion of Ruth’s rid- 
ing-dress, and how I liked it? 

Really I couldn’t say; I had seen nothing to complain of—and I 
thought it rather becoming than otherwise. But why did she ask? 

Olive, said my wife—bring it down with you; I want your father to 
see it. 

Meanwhile, I added, let us have a look at the miniature. Ah!—very 
pretty indeed !—large hazle eyes, brown hair, and half naked shouldere— 
and the drapery too, is very well managed. 

And what a beautiful mouth! whispered my wife. 

Very, said I, looking at Ruth's. 

Now—between ourselves—whether she saw the direction of my 
thoughts—er eyes—I wouldn't undertake to say; but she drew herchair 
somewhat nearer the table, and touching me on the shoulder, pointed 
at the miniature. 

I understood her, and began to talk very fast. 

And then too, what a strange mixture,of shyness and archness, hey ? 

And of tenderness too, father—shouldn’t you say so? whispered Tom, 
as he leaned over the back of Ruth's chair, with eyes that alarmed his 
mother, for she made a sign to him to stand up, 

The young dog! What business had he te be there! and what should 
he know about the tenderness of a woman at his age! 

And yet, with all the sweet childish innocence and playfulness, I find 


here, continued my wife, covering up the lower part of the face—I think 
I see mischief here—pointing to the eyes—beautiful as they are. 

And so do I, mother! added Tom—they are what I should call wicked 
eyes; I don’t mean spitetul or bad tempered, but pleasant, funny, miis. 
chievous eyes—just like Miss Elder’s—dont you think so father? I sea 
you do—you are studying them now. 

And so I was. The lamp-light shone ful! upon Ruth’s face—and I 
couldn't help acknowledging a certain resemblance to the miniature, by 
interchanging a look with my wife. 

Ruth understood us, I think; for she grew very pale, and her eye-lids 
drooped ; and the little hand that lay upon the table near Tom’s—very 
near it seemed to me at one time—stole away of itself, and I saw no 
more of it, for the evening. 

Well! what have I done now, mother! said Tem, looking as if he 
had never done or said anything out of the way, in all his life. 

I looked up just in time to see that something was to pay, for she 
made a sign to him to sit further off, and begged him not to be so very 
pressing. He must have understood her—he must—for he pushed away 
his chair, and grew very pale, and poor Ruth looked frightened, though 
she smiled and fidgetted, as if she wanted to say something she was 
afraid to say; and her large pleasant eyes grew sorrowful, with sympa- 
thy for the boy—if not for the father; and her little hand, (not so 
very little neither, if you come to that; for it was a well proportioned 
womanly hand) after stealing off the table into her lap, stole into a 
pockethandkerchief there, like a frightened bird into its nest. Had the 
young rascal ventured to touch it! 

And if he had—what then? What business had I to find fault with 
him! Shall not he that soweth the wind, reap the whirlwind? That 
which a married man of thirty-five—or thereabouts—or forty—may do 
—nobody knows my real age, cannot be so very bad ina boy of fourteen 
hey ? 

Oh, hush ! 

Olive had now returned with the riding-habit, which my wife was ex- 
amining, inside and out, with all the eyes in her head ; making signs to 
me the while, which a blind man might have understood, by her breath- 
ing. 

Catch e weasel asleep! said I to myself, what care I for the fashion 
of a riding-habit—when I’ve other fish to fry. 

And so, my dear little friend—I wanted to say my dear little Ruth ; 
but my wife’s eyes were upon me, and our daughter's, and our boy’s— 
and so my dear little friend, you have been copying this beautiful minia- 
ture, hey ? 

Only in pencil, Mr. Page. Here it is—reaching me a sort of card- 
case, wrought with gold thread upon a purple velvet. 

Oh mother ! did you ever see anything so beautiful in all your life? 
cried Olive ; where did you get it Miss Elder ! 

Ruth, if you please—do call me Ruth ? 

Weill then—Ruth. 

It was a present from Master Pope. 

Master Pope again ! 

It was worked for me, by bis sister. 

Indeed !— 

By this time I had opened the velvet-case, and a bit of paper dropped 
upon the table. 

Yes, yes ! that’s it ! cried Olive, catching it up—well, I declare ! its 
very clever—she had a taste for drawing herself—very smart indeed, 
isn’t it mother ; a little out of drawing though ! 

The jade ! 

When you have done with it, Miss Olive—perhaps you would oblige 
us with a peep ? 

Certainly father ; but what makes you look so very serious—the mini- 
ature ts out of drawing : and you'll say se, when you come to see it. 

Oh, hush ! 

Out of drawing! whispered Ruth—I don’t understand you Olive. Do 
pray tell me what you mean. 

Why look here—and she was about explaining herself, when I pushed 
her aside, very gently, and drawing Ruth up to me with my arm round 
her waist—to soothe her, you know—upon my word—my dear, I had 
forgotten where I was, nor do well know where I am now,—I was pro- 
ceeding to soften the matter to Ruth, for I saw she was touched; and 
knowing her temper, was afraid of another little ontbreak ; wheo she 
snatched the ivory out of my hand, with a pleasant laugh, and taking 
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Olive, went with her to the far side of the room, where they held a long 
@arnest conversation together in a sort of giggling whisper. They were 
already the best friends in the world. 

At last, I found an opportunity of judging for myself. It was very 
like, to be sure ; and though full of errers, which no artist could have 
been guilty of, there were touches of nature and sprightliness, and a 
something of homely truth, in it, which no pencil draughtsman, I ever 
saw, need be ashamed of. Still, the eyes were out of drawing, and the 
drapery was hatched, and cross-hatched, till there wasn’t a fold left. 

And how do you like it? said Miss Ruth to me—have I made any 
improvement 7? 

Very much indeed. 

Look ! said I to my wife. Look my dear, at what a strong natural 
Telish may do, without help or counsel. 

My wife took the miniature into one hand, and the copy into the other, 
and went to comparing them, with such a show of indifference, that I felt 
rather out of humor with her ; and the more, because I saw Ruth watch- 
ing her with intense anxiety, while pretending to listen to Tom, who was 
trying te explain to her the mysteries of chess, without knowing B from 
a bull’s foot in the game. 

Well, my dear, said I—what do you think ef the copy ? 

At that moment her countenance brightened up, and she turned toward 
little Ruth, with such a pleasant smile! Think ! said she—why I think 
it is wonderful ! 

But why were you so long in making up your mind ? 

Sha}! I tell you the truth, Mr. Page 7 

Certainly. 

Because I rather distrusted your enthusiasm, and wes really afraid you 
aight do our young friend a mischief. It struck me that she had traced 
the copy from the original. 

Traced it! how ! 

The easiest thing in the world, my dear—taking the miniature out of 
the case and holding it before the lamp. 


Ruth leaned half across the table, and sat staring at my wife, with her 
lips apart—and well nigh breathless, with astonishment, until she had 
got through—and then she slipped back into her chair, and sat still for 
‘two or three minutes, looking as if she hadn’t a friend in the world, 
and then as if she didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. 

But still I do not understand you, my dear, said I. No light could pass 
through two thicknesses of ivery. 

She might easily get the outline through tissue-paper, and then trans- 
fer it. 

Poor Ruth could bear this no longer—why Eleanor! said she—and 
her eyes filled. I never heerd of such a thing in all my life; and you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself—to put such a thing into my head— 
hadn't she, Mr. Page ? 

What was I to do, now ? 

My wife was evidently astonished and hurt. My dear, said she, after 
breathing a moment—my dear child ; you are too hasty. Had you wait- 
ed for me to finish, you would have found that, so far from believing you 
had traced the picture, I had satisfied myself that thing was impossible 
—your copy is at least a fifth smaller. 

And so it was ! 

Whereupon little Ruth jumped up, and ran to her, and threw her arms 
round her neck and whispered something, which made my wife laugh 
heartily, and then push her away. What it was I never knew till we 
were abed together—my wife and I, of course. 

Well, now that you have said your say about the miniature, continued 
she, allew me to call your attention to something, which I am a great 
deal more pleased with. I understand, my dear Ruth—Olive, you see, 
has betrayed you—but there’s nothing to be ashamed of, I assure you. 
I understand that this riding habit, is a sample of your own workman- 
ship. Is itso? 

Ruth nodded. 

You had it cut for you—of course ? 


No ma’am—I cut and made it myself, without any help whatever. 
Indeed ! 


Every stitch of it, I assure you. I wouldn’t allow a living creature, 
not even Lydia, nor mother, to take a single stitch in it. 

Upon my word! 

All very true; but let me explain the mystery. One of our neighbors 
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havpened to take his daughter away to Boston, where he bought her 
what we call a Joseph. When she got back, I happened to be at the 
house, and so I tried it on. It fitted me as well as if it had been made 
for me ; and so I borrowed it, and cut patterns of it from a newspaper, 
and then I made me a habit of strong paper to begin with; and then, 
as father wanted to encourage me—and mother insisted upon it, I was a 
lazy trollop—— 

A what? 

A lazy, good-fornothing slut!—which grandmother wouldn’t put up 
with any how—my! how her great black eyes did sparkle, to be sure ! 
when mother told her to her face, that she had the spoilin’ of me first, 
an’ you arterwards, and how’t I’d never be good for nothin’, never, but 
to read picter books and newspapers, and make babies on the slate ; and 
then you see, jest to try me, and to show mother how much mistaken 
she was, if grandmother didn’t out with ber purse and offer to pay for the 
broadcloth, and let me make it—whether or no—hit or miss, if I wanted 
to have a try! Make a spoon or spoil a horn! says grandmother, says 
she—that’s the way to get along in the world, my gal. But that, father 
wouldn’t hear to. No, no, mother, says he—none o’ your boughten stuff 
here, says he; but I’ll tell you what I will do, says he, if you say so.— 
If you'll make up the difference between the best wool on my farm, says 
he, and the best half-blood merino you can hear of about here, says he, 
Ruth may try her hand at carding and spinning; and cost what it may, 
says father, says he—if she does her part of the job to my liking, you 
may send it to the best mill this side o’ the Rocky mountains, and I’ll 
pay for’t, says he. 

Done! says grandmother, says she, and down went her crutch onto the 
floor—you remember that air crutch, hey? 

Didn't 1? 

But I could see she felt a little discouraged ; for I was no great shakes 
at the spinning-whee]—even Lydia Maria was more than a match for 
me there. However—to work I went—and arter ‘spoilin’ a heap e’ 
coarse woul, and ever so much yarn, I made out to satisfy father, and 
grandmother—and everybody but mother, for she never gives up—and— 
and—and there's the Joseph—the riding-habit I mean. 

Bravo! and you not only made the garment yourself, but spun the 


cloth ! 
Even so, Mr. Page! 


And now, wife, what do you think of that? 

Think, my dear—and she pulled Ruth up to her and kissed her. I 
think now more highly of our little friend—perhaps—than you do. As 
for poetry and painting and music, and Italian or French—or the dead 
languages, or a sincere and hearty relish for literature, I trust I think 
as highly as a woman ought, altheugh not so highly as you men do per- 
haps; but there are certain things which, in the present state of our coun 
try, and looking to the probable destiny of woman here, I think muck 
more of. To tell you the truth, Mr, Page, I would rather see a daugh- 
ter of mine, able to take care of herself, and get her own living by the 
kind of useful talent I see here—than to see ber ever so highly accom- 
plished—and helpless—and useless, or obliged to marry for a mainte- 


nance. 
Bravo! my dear; but—— 


Mind now—I do not mean to speak slightingly of any talent vouch- 
safed to man or woman by our Father above; nor of any earthly, or if 
you please, heavenly accomplishments—— 

O hush! 

What could she mean!! I declare she puztled me. I might have 
spoken perhaps of Ruth’s heavenly eyes—or mouth—but I never went 
any further, I’m very sure. 

All I mean to say is, continued my wife—let reading, writing and arith- 
metic, with a decent knowledge of history and geography, and the power 
of maintaining one’s self, whatever may happen, come first—and then 
just as many accomplishments, as you have the time for, the money for, 
and a fancy for. 

You bave omitted English grammar, said Rath. 

And orthography, said I, catching ber manner, very happily, ae I 
thought, and Jooking arch. 

Something in my wife’s countenance, however, made me think I had 
gone alittle too far; and on looking up [ saw Ruth fumbling with a pen- 
cil and a bit of paper she held in her fingers—vyery palo—and growing 
paler and paler every moment. 

What could be the matter ! 
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Do me the favor to see, Mr. Page, whether I have made any progress 
in spelling—orthography—I mean, since you talked to me so seriously on 
the subject. Give me something to write, will you—any thing—I don’t 
care what. 

How loftily she carried herself ! and how well she talked just then! 

Merely to oblige the whimsical, strange creature, I dictated a few 
lines to her; and she wrote them off without a single mistake. For this, 
I acknowledge, I was not prepared. 

And how did you learn this, pray? for, at your age, it is one of the 
hardest things in the werld, to learn to spell. Being altogether a me- 
chanical exercise of the memo: y—a mere habit—in our language—with- 
out reason or common-sense, or any thing te guide you— the less of reason 
or common-sense you have, the better. 

T learnt by myself. I copied the spelling-book over and over again, 
after you went away; and then I took up the dictionary; making an al- 
phabetical list as you told me to do, of all the words I found myself in 
the habit of mis-spelling. 

Here my wife interchanged another look with me—such as | hadn't 
seen for a twelve-month. It was not to be mistaken—she was fast fall- 
ing.in love with little Ruth herself. 

But how happens it, my dear child, I continued, taking her hand into 
mine, just to encourage her (as I told my wife, after we had got by our- 
selves) how happens it, I pray, that your language—forgive the liberty 
I am taking—is so much better at times ; and then, so much worse than 
it ever was before, while I knew you? 

I cannot say. 

But you are sensible of it, I suppose. 

Sometimes—when it’s all over; and I'd give the world to have another 
chance of saying what I hadto say. Master Pope thinks it’s all owing to 
him. 

Confound Master Pope, said I to myself. 

But I know better ; and I tell him he’s jest as much mistaken as if he’d 
burnt his shirt. 

Hurrah ! shouted Tom—and away went Olive! and away went my 
wife ! and, after a short pause, away went little Ruth after them, all 
laughing and screaming together. 

Of Master Pope, hey! Oh, ho! and he’s the brother of the pretty girl, 
whose miniature you've been copying ? 

Jess so! 

Do they resemble each other 7 

Not the least in the world! He has large black fiery eyes, and black 
hair—and a very ill-tempered mouth. 

And he’s the gentleman you have been mistaking for me, and romping 
with on the Strawbery Bank ? 

Romping with—no indeed—lying with. 

Lying with! 

Lord, what a fool ycu are! Studying with! will that suit you 7— 
lying all along on the bank, with Bobby on one side of me, or little Joe, 
and Master Pope on the other, reading to me, with elbow on the grass, | 
there ! I hope you are satisfied ! how dow you feel now ! 

Another laugh ! and who could have helped it! The poor girl was 
perfectly serious though ; and my heart bled for her, and I was about 
saying so, when she rose to bid us guod night. 

My boy came first, and after kissing his mother and sister and me, he 
stopped short in the middle of the floor, looking at Ruth. 

I pitied the poor fellow, I never saw him abashed before. 

Whereupon Ruth walked up to him, and looking at me, kissed him, 
as true as you're alive, she did, kissed him on the mouth, till he blushed 
like a great girl—poor boy ! 

But why louk at me? And why kiss him onthe mouth? Why not 
kiss him on the forehead ? 

Then came Olive ; and that being over, it was poor Ruth’s turn—she 
hesitated, until my wife gave me a sign to encourage her, which I did, 
with all my heart. 

And why did I kiss her on the mouth 7? Why not kiss ber oa the fore- 
head 1 Poh—pshaw ! that’s quite another thing ! 

And verily, verily, so it is quite another thing. 

Good night ! 

Good night ! and God bless you ! 

Be up, when you hear the first bell—we shan't wait breakfast for you, 
added my wife. And then—— 
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And then we were alone together. And after awhile, she told me 


what had made ber laugh so violently, when Ruth went up to her and 
whispered in her ear. It was this—Oh, Eleanor dear—said she—you 
mustn’t think so much worse ef me than I deserve, jest because your hus- 
band thinks too well of me.—Oh hush ! 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 


THE POETS’ BOUQUET. 
BY JAMES H. AIKMAN. 


I bring not the flowers of earth to thee, 

Though the fairest and brightest should bloom for me ; 
Were even the blossoms of paradige mine, 

Far better than these I would lay at thy shrine; 
The blossoms of earth with summer decay, 

Not these, not these form the Poets’ Bouquet. 


The flowers that bloom in the gardens of love, 

Or e’en on the banks of the rivers above ; 

That deck with wild beauty the homes of that land, 
Or wreathed in bright crowns for the heavenly band ; 
Are still but frail flowers,—they too pass away, 

Not these, not these form the Poets’ Bouquet. 


The heart is a garden where flowers shall bloom, 
Eternally free from the touch of the tomb ; 
The visions of fancy all beauteous and fair, 
The love that so fervently glows for thee there ; 
Are the flowers that never, no never decay, 

Yes these, oh these form the Poets’ Bouquet. 


I'll gather the brightest heart flowers that grow, 

And round thee, their beauty and fragrance will throw ; 

Forever unfading they come to thy shrine, 

To tell thee that heart is devotedly thine, 

Whether cherished, or broken, they ne'er pass away, 

Yes these, oh these, form the Poets’ Bouquet. 
a 


AMOTHER’S PRAYER. 


BY MRS. A. R. ST. JOHN. 


Holy Father qgear my prayer, 

Bless, oh, bless my children dear ; 
Pour upon their infant heads, 

Light, thy smile forever sheds : 

May thy fostering hand of care, 

Lead them from temptation’s lair, 
And secure their final home 

Where no ills or grief can come. 

May their minds of tender mould, 
Ne’er unto thy word be cold; 

But in earliest years, shall prove 

Joys refined by holy love. 

Now, oh, Father, hear my prayer, 
Nerve my mind all ills to bear; 

Yet, ifits portion be cf joy, 

Let thankful praise my heart employ : 
Nor let the earthly meteor glow, 
Wei my weak soul to things below; 
But, may its gleamings light my way 
To joys of everlasting day. 

Inspire me with a heavenly zeal, 

To make my offspring daily kneel, 
And thank thee for their peaceful night, 
And sweet return of morning light. 
And when the close of day has come, 
And night has spread her pall of gloom; 
May they, with humbled spirits, kneel 
Unto thy Throne, nor aught conceal, 
But freely all their sins confess, 

(The lights and shades of worldliness ;) 
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And when their contrite thoughts have scope, 
Oh, grant the luxury of hope; 

That, when from humbled dust they raise, 
Their hearts may yield thee richest praise— 
The longings of a sou! that’s riven 

To meet its holier judge in Heaven. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


A SAUNTER IN THE NORTH-WEST. 
BY CG. DONALD MACLEOD. 


CHAPTER VII, 

After the trading was over, the old chief declared himself ready for 
conversation with the Che-mo-ke-mon O-ge-mah, or White Chief. 

I had on a sash of Macleod tartan ; and its beautiful colors had riveted 
the eyes of the while wig'e-wahm. The daughter of the chief, a very 
pretty girl of about twenty, asked to see it. I untied it, and showed it 
toher. I them explained to Anse that it was the do-daim, or distin- 
guishing mark of my tribe. That my fathers had been like the Indians 
in many things, That they still bad a chief whom they all loved and 
reverenced; &e., dic, ‘hia greatly tickled the old man—who made me 
a long speech ingeturn. At this time Frank, for a bunch of beads, 
bought a sheath from Sca-bé-wis, a son of the old man's. It is the most 
beautiful quill-work leyversaw. Heaven knows what Bonfanti or Tiffany 
& Young might charge for it—but it cost one bunch of white beads, valued 
at one-and-sixpence. Frank presented it to me; upon which Noh-kay- 
quay, the daughter, threw me a ring of eagle's claws, and came close 
to examine me; she tied my sash on; wondering at the zoological but- 
tons ef my coat; at my eye-glass ; my plaid, and everything, I put the 
plaid over her shoulders, and mightily pleased she was with it. I 
turned to Matty, and asked if it would do to kiss her; he nodded, and 
I gave her a smack that made the lodge ring. Off she darted to a 
corner, and I thought the old folks would split with laughter. 

At a sign from the old man, she got the dinner ready. Outside the 
wig-e-wahm bung at least seventy brace of partridges and rabits; three 
of these were brought in,—stripped,—cut up,—and, in two minutes, 
boiling. Their bread is made into..a eake which fits the frying-pan; 
this is placed before the fire; when one side is baked, the squaw shakes 
it loose in the pan, and with a jerk sends it somersetting up to the roof, 
and catches it again in the pan as it falls. I don’t know sf they 
manage to catch it always on the rightgide, but they do. 

But now cometh aa ‘aventure.” The snow, wild as a bitter wind 
could make it, had dashed around the wig-e-wahm all the afternoon, 
At night, the oldest son came stumbling into the lodge, and, in Indian, 
told Frank that Sherman had sent him for whiskey. Frank disbelieved 


him, and told him so. The savage, already wild with liquor, sprung on | 


him like a tiger, and they fell, Frank under. As he fell, he called on 
me. I caught the savage by the collar, and hauled him off; as he rose 
he clutched me. I did not know exactly what to do, but instinctively 
allowed the knuckles of my right hand to rest between his eyes. Thanks 
to his drunkenness, down he went. 

Frank caught up the keg, and dashed with it out of the wig-e-wahm. 
I made a step to follow him; but was stopped short by a clutch of the 
collar, that astonished me. I twisted round as well as I could, and a 
knife glanced over my shoulder, while the wrist of the Indian struck 
heavily on it. Before he could repeat the blow, the teeth of No-kay- 
quay sunk in his hand, and with a howl, he let go. I went out just in time 
to seize huld of Frank, who, with rifle cocked, was springing towards 
The old squaw came out, and caught me by the hand, cry- 
ing and sobbing out, “ Nigi! migi! nigi!” 1 bad precious little Indian, 
but I shook her paw heartily, and cried, “Ob, bojo! bojo! bojo!” We 
now recollected Matty. 1 took Frank’s rifle from him, and took off the 
cap, which I threw inthe snow. Just as we entered, we saw the rioter 
stagger up to his father, and strike him. 
floored the fellow. 


the lodge. 


At the same moment Matty 
The old man rose like an old Roman senator,—let 
his blanket fall fiom |is shoulders, and said very slowly and with dignity, 
* Now, I will kill him!” and he drew his knife. But all gathered 
round him; the squaws clung to his knees, and as I took his hand, he 
allowed me to take away his knife. 1 returned it to its sheath in his 
belt, witha low bow. He seemed pleased, and muttered, Nish-i-shin— 


“itis good!’’ All turned round to look for the roysterer. He lay on 
the floor; Matty kne!: on his breast, and pounded him till he was out of 
breath. This completely tamed him, and when his father called him, 
he arose and stood bofore him. ‘ Mush-coose,” said the old chief, 
‘You have insulted your father, and you have injured the white chief. 
You may never more sit by the fire of my lodge.” 

Mush-coose went forth, and they say will never dare to see his father 
again. 

Of course all the talking was done in Ojebwa; but I give it here as 
Matty translated it to me. 

They teok a great liking to me, and after this 1 walked down to the 
lodge almost every day. I was knigh‘ed, | suppose, one day, somewhat 
after this fashion. My New York friends, doubtless, remember my 
meerchaum pipe, shaped into a dog. This I wished to give to the old 
man; and having leerned a few Indian words, I presented it, saying 
“Qgemab, kitab-ai-an, psu-a-gun men-da nin-kin-nigi’”—‘ Chief! 
take this pipe here from me, your friend.’ He then spoke to his daugh- 
ter; she knelt down at my feet, and bound a pair of garters round my 
legs. The old man gave me some whiskey, shook my hand, and, as 
Matty afterward explained, gave me a name—To bah-co-ne-g¢-0-ne-ne 0- 
she-may-yen. This he repeated until 1 could pronounce it correctly. 
Matty transjates it, “ The great law-chief’s younger brother,” and:says 
that my brother saved old Anse some white claim on his land, All 
the other members of the farnily had given me a name, long before this. 
Though all fine strong feliows, not one of the sons, or indeed any youth in 
the village, could run, or jump equal to me—although they could easily 
have crushed me with a hug of their sinewy arms. This name I had 
fairly won, and was rather vain of it; as all would hail my approach 
with “‘ Wah-wush-késh’’—* The Deer.” 

I had a pretty good pair of kid gloves, which I gave to Noh-kay- 
quay, with a pen-knife. Next day, she and her youngest brother, by 
name Sa-wah-goose, ‘‘ yellow fox,’’ came up to the shantee, and gave me 
a pair of leggins. 

Sa-wa-goose is a fine boy. 
is to succeed his father. 


The chief calls him his “ life; ” and he 
Mais revenons a nos moutons. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LIFE IN THE SHANTEE. 


On the night of the spree, Frank and I slept in the bush; the storm 
had ceased when we lay down, and rolling ourselves in blankets, 
with one spread over our heads and feet, we went to sleep. 1 never 
slept more delightfully in my life. We awoke and found at least six 
inches of snow above us, and such a wind! Instantly we popped under the 
blanket, and there it was warm as toast. But we had to start. The 
shantee is a mile from the village, and we had to take the open lake. 
We were at least three quarters of an hour going the mile, and at last 
arrived, half frozen to death. 

There we were comforted with hulled corn. 

Oh, ye good housewives ! ye admirable cooks ! ye frugsl, thrifty women- 
kind! Ecoutez donc! Take ye to yerselves one peck of dried Indian 
corn; steep it in lye, till the hulls do peel off. Boil ye the grains until 
each be quadrupled in size. Boil them with salt. Spread ye thereon a 
little salt, sweet, yellow butter,—dark, rich and most excellent maple 
molasses. Do this, and send me an invitation to come and eat it. 


Prate not to me of ‘* Love's young dream ;”” 
I hold the thing in scorn; 
But let me snuff the witching steam, 
That floats o’er Indian corn. 
The golden chain, the ring, the seal, 
That beauty’s charms adorn ; 
Bring no such raptuies as I feel 
In thee, oh, yellow corn! 


The rose is glorious; but see! 
No rose without a thorn! 
No such a stigma rests on thee, 
Thou darling, buttered corn! 
Thrust me in cells, from fellow man,— 
Shut out the light of morn,— 
I'll sigh not if I have one pan 
Of hulled and buttered corn. 


























































When down life’s weary pach I tread, 
Lonely, unloved, forlern,— 

Should maple ‘lasses then be spread, 
On hulled and buttered corn,— 

I'd turn me from the cold world’s thrall, 
Its tauntings and its scorn, 

And live a hermit, friend less all, 
Save thee, oh! buttered corn! 


Our shantee is on the beautiful creek called La Riviere de Point aux 
Chéne. When you debouche at the mouth of this creek all along the 
lake, you may see for miles around, the Indians spearing treut. They 
cut a hole of about two feet diameter in the ice, and set bushes around 
it so thickly as to allow no light to penetrate; this allows them to see 
through the clear water for at least one hundred feet. They put up 
some bark to shelter them from the wind,—spread their blankets on the 
fee, and lie down. They have a small wooden fish which serves as a 
decoy. The trout swims towards it, and is speared. A good fisherman 
never misses. They strike the fish just behind the head. They will 
remain thus lying on the ice for six hours at a time. You may buy a 
twenty pound trout for a plug of eommunest tobacco. The spear is about 
eight inches long,—its staff three or four feet, and it has a cedar-bark 
rope attached to it. It is doub!e-barbed. 

Life in the shantee was simple. Matty built up the fire to the height 
of three feet every night, and again at daylight. Our hotel measured 
twelve feet broad, and sixteen long. We lived, ate, drank and slept on 
three sides—the fourth bad a blanket door. 

We bad various vivers—hoe-cake, baked in the ashes; choke-dog, 
or a huge string of deugh wound round a stick, and thrown under the 
fire. It is the sweetest bread I have ever tasted. Then we had hulled 
corn! pea-soup; lump-ma-growly; pork; trout; roasted partridges and 
stewed rabbits; and every night we luxariated on scald-keen—i.e., 
whiskey, maple sugar, butter, and roasted apple, boiled up to a syrup. 

Here we set traps for mink and rabbits, shot partridges, and hunted 
foxes. 

Matty gave me an Indian legend—which I gather from his uncouth 
French to be somewhat thus :— 


A LEGEND OF THE OJEBWA. 


Dews fell from night's expiring eye ° 
The hill tops purpling shone: 

Day rent the clouds, and through the sky 
He rode in splendor on. 


And early as the dawn there stood 
Kin-ab-pi-mah awake ; 

And hied him to the leafy wood, 
That skirts the trysting lake. 


The forest demon meets him there, 
And leads the youth aside— 

“Give me thy robe and hunting spear, 
And I will meet thy bride. 


“ Take thou thy light pirogue and oar— 
Ere fifty strokes be told— 

Out from the shadows of the shore, 
Thoul’t find it filled with gold.* 


“ And he has given the spear and robe, 
And pushed him from the shore; 

And now he smiles as globe on globe 
Heaps up the glittering ore. 


Wa-é-ya seeks the trysting spot:— 
The demon sneereth cold. 

“ Thy lover! lo, he meets thee not— 
His heart is set on gold.” 


She may not brook this wrong and live; 
Her spirit would not err 

From woman's nature, and forgive 
Ought that showed slight to her. 


* In the original, the word rendered “‘ gold,” is “ wampuna.” 
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She plights her to the demon there ;— 
Was e’er a troth like this!— 

She swears her truth in compact fair, 
And seals it with a kiss. 


The gold o’erloads the light canoe; 
His struggling vain, he sees— 

One surge, and o’er the waters flow : 
He shrieks and perishes. 


Come thou poor child of song, behold ! 
And lay thy harp aside. 
Man has no god so great as Gold; 
And Woman none like Pride! 
Revenons & notre “shantee.”” It stands in the very heart of a pine 
forest, on the bank of the river, and is almost buried up with brush. It is 
built with a single tool, the axe. A frame of poles is put up, tied with 
cedar root; boards are split out of the pine-tree, and slipped between the 
poles. There is not a nail, nora trace uf a saw in the shantes. 
To be continued. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


KEEPING IT UP, 


BY LAYMAN BLANCHARD, 


“Oh! what a pity!” exclaimed little Lucy S——, as she read in the 
newspaper the other day how Mr. Green, instead of attempting to fulfil 
his design of crossing the Channel in his balloon, had, in consequence of 
adverse weather, descended on the coast of Sussex ;—“how provoking ! 
Why didn’t he keep it up!” 

Lucy S—— is certainly one of the liveliest little ladies living, but 
desperately bent upon running to an extreme, and alarmingly prepossess- 
ed by a fondness for keeping it up. 

Ah! poor child, thought I (though she’s as old as I am, and wiser, 
in all things but this one,) that pretty, fair-haired head of thine wil] sure- 
ly go, some of these days, bump against the full moon. No need of a 

loon to help you to rise into the air; and once aloft, you would be for 
keeping it up though you were within a mile of Mercury! 

What aotions, to be sure, some people have of keeping itup! Squarer 
and solider heads than Lucy’s are often known to run themselves against 
the same wall, though from a different point; heads, well-lined with lead, 
too,—yet there is no keeping them steady. 

Keep it up they will, like Lucy S at a ball. She—the small 
slight, fragile thing, apparently incapable of undergoing fatigue—is un- 
tireable. Her delicate frame seems little formed for toil and exertion, 
even in the pursuit of pleasure, yet she will wear out the strongest, and 
laugh afterwards at the bare idea of exhaustion. Fatigue to her is what 
fear must have been to Nelson, when hearing it spoken of, he asked, 
“What és fear?” 

At every fresh dance after five in the morning, you would say she was 
beginning again, if it could be said that she had ever left off since the 
first commencement at ten im the evening. In the full light of day she 
is but in the middle of her night’s frolic. The laws of time, of sleep, of 
physical endurance are set aside—and she defies human nature to droop 
while it can be kept up. Long after the last disappointed sandwich- 
seeker has glided away, the last listless fingerer of the piano has dozed 
over the keys, the last dangler of the dance has dragged his slow | 
down stairs to the door, where a rush of beauteous daylight makes the 
revellers of night hideous, will the exclamation rise for the hundredth 
time to her lips, sharp and prompt as ever—‘‘Come, begin—who are in 
the next dance?” 

Small, delicate, xerial Lucy S——! yes, one might swear that she could 
no more toil or spin than one of the lilies of the field which she eclipses 
in its native glory; and yet there she is, toiling and spinning through 
life as though it had no end; never ence wanting that, which so many 
troubled and weary hearts are doomed to want always—rest, rest—rest. 

When she has seen an exhibitivn in the forenoon, she is ready for a 
concert at one; and the opera er a play at night, wravgay Bpmrs her 
for her evening’s pastime afterwards—her few songs, or her quadrilles, 
or her laughing, innocent game of romps, or an eager, animated disser- 
tation on all the new novels—oceans of them are not too many. Her 
day is thirty hours long at least; and when her little wild head does at 
length drop upon its pillow, it is only to dream that she is keeping it up 
still. 

Well might she marvel, in her innocent and heediess enthusiasm that 
one who had gone up in an air-balloon should ever have entertained the 
strange idea of coming down. 

Lucy S——"s giddy exclamation suggested to my mind remembrances 
of the many modes of “keeping it up,” by which people contrive to get 
driven out to sea when they might be safely lodged on the coast of Sussex 
—of the myriads of balloons that are adventurously kept up, until that 
unlucky and unlooked-for minute, when the descent becomes an involun- 
tary one. 
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The angry wife is an aeronaut of this order. Knowing that words are 
but air, she fancies that she cannot have too many of them. Up she 
shoots, heedless whither the gust of passion carries her. Some uncom- 
fortable sensation—a sudden chill at the heart—a pang produced by a 
nervous bite self-inflicted on the tip of the talking ergan—whispers per- 
haps, that she is going too far, and warns her to descend in time; but 
pride and folly tell her to keep it up in spite of everything, and just as 
she succeeds triumphantly in having what she was resolved to have— 
the last word—she suddenly drops, and sees herself ‘alone on a wide, 
wide sea,” without a chance of rising more. 

I thought as quickly of the perversity which the other sex exhibits in 
that and a thousand similar respects. I pictured the dissipated specula- 
tor who, finding that he has taken the wrong path, resolves to pursue it 
to the end, if only for the sake of seeing whether there is a thoroughfare 
or not. I drew an image of the foolish crotcheteer, who, rather than 
acknowledge that his te a crotchet, would quarrel with the whole world, 
—cal] friend and neighbor, knave and fool,—and at last dashes his brains 
out to démohstrate his coolness and good sense. I saw in idea the hobby: 
hunter who, having just been thrown by one vicious jade mounts wit 
weakened limbs another of the same breed, and so continues riding be- 
tween hospita] and hospital—bravely resolved ever to keep it up, though 
evermore destined to be cast down. 

The infinite shapes which folly assumes, when the principle of keeping 
it up has once taken possession of ‘the soul ef a sane being, occurred in 

jon tomy mind. One man gets trapped on the wef, only 
to learn the Jessen , onee entered there, he must keep it up, or be 


ruined ; andthet cabche for his life help riding after a pack of hounds of 


| men how they become enamoured of this species of vanity. 
his own, and when be has shewn that he can keep it up at a pretty good | a es - 


pace, everybody knows what animals be is going to. 

A taste for farming takes held of one sensible fellow, and when it has 
converted his head into a turnip of a very indifferent sort, he discovers 
that farming is a thing which requires to be constantly kept up, or else 
it is apt to prove a failure; while another, equally judicious, baving 
sought the bubble reput»tion by inditing a pamph'et, finds out that fame 

uires to be kept up by continual effort; and so prints away a respect- 

fortune in tate Od for private circulation. 

If the same man entered Parliament, and succeeded in fixing the at- 
tention of the House, he would try to keep it up until two in the morn- 
ing. Ifthe country, in defiance of painful and high-priced experience, 
had been hoaxed into a belief in his patriotism and iudepesdeace, he 
would keep up the old tone and the old air, long after the mask had fal- 
Jen off, and go on trying to hoax still, to the end of life’s stormy and un- 
profitable session, 

Even in their pastimes, people exhibit the same partialities, with, 
where this principle prevails, the same inevitable tendencies. The pro- 
fessor of boating keeps it up by rowing under a paddle-wheel, as the 
man of whist keeps it up by putting down double stakes, 

In short, every man has his kite to fly, be it of what shape it may, and 

the majority are led on to constant but unreluctant sacrifice in the en- 
deavor to keep it up. 
Of all conceivable forms in which the false strain can betray itself, the 
moat Fy and humiliating, perhaps, *s that which is commonly de- 
scribed by the expression, “Keeping up appearances,” The ludicrous, 
to be sure, in many cases here, prevails over the lamentable. The shifts 
remind us too forcibly of our farcical friend Caleb Balderstone, to carry 
with them our graver sympathies, or to awaken serious resentment. 

We laugh, for example, at the impotent attempt to make “plain Bill” 
look like “the page Adolphus ;” and to our immense amusement, can 
see clearly through the clever window-blinds, carefully newspapered up, 
to publish the false intelligence that the family are out of town for the 
season, The display of aristocratic cards on the little table in the pas- 
sage, and the occasional mention of dear Lord Somebody, are nothing 
worse than a good joke; nor is it worth while, save for the sake of fun, 


to inquire too curiously into the bargain, by which the comfortable flv is 
to be made to look as unhired as possible. 


| 


| 
| 


| bird. 
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that after a brief time imposes on nobody—that nobody cares a straw 
about except in his own case—that excites neither respect nor envy, but 
ever insults the misery it belps to cause, 

Is there a tyrant named in any languege known to man—figured even 
in horrible fancy by any mind existing since the gloomy end portentous 
birth-day of the first Hypocrite, ‘‘a long time ago”—that ever held or 
ever can hold, so relentless and crushing a sway over all that is honest 
and naked in our souls, as this detestable and deadly tyrant. Appear- 
ances—this masked Monster, of whom nine-tenths of the human race 
are in some shape, and in some degree, the slaves, the worshippers, and 
the victims ! 

A story occurs to my recellection, illustrative of another operation of 
this vatiously-acting principle—keeping it up—that will be novel to most 
readers, and not uninteresting to any. Many years ago it made its ap- 
pearance where it now perhaps lies buried, amidst a mass of parliamen- 
tary news and political disquisition ;* but it is am excellent story, and is 
related by a pen which, whatever may be its defects, never wanted the 
English literary virtue of being clear, homely and expressive, It is as 
true and direct, as Defoe. 


“I was once acquainted with a famous shooter—he was a barrister of 
Philadelphia, bat became far more renowned by his gun then bis law 
cases. e spent scores of days together a shooting, and were extreme- 
ly well matched; I having excellent dogs, and caring little, about my 
reputation as a shot, his dogs being good for nothing, and he caring more 
about his reputation as a shot than as a lawyer. The fact which 1 am 
going to relate respecting this gentleman, ought to be a warning a 

e 
gone about ten miles from our home, to shoot, where partridges were said 
to be plentiful. We found them se. In the course of a November day 
he had, just before dark, shot, and sent to the farm-house, ot kept in his 
bag, ninety-nine partridges. He made some few doudle shots, and he 
might have a miss or two, for he sometimes shot when out of my sight, 
on account ef the woods. However, he said that he killed at every shot; 
and, as he had counted the birds when he went to dinner at the farm- 
house, and when he cleaned his gun, he, just Before sunset, knew that 
he had killed ninety-nine patridges, every one upon the wing, aud a 
great part of them in woods very thickly set with large trees. It was @ 
grand achievement; but, unfortunately, he wanted to make it a hundred ! 
The sun was selling; and in that country, darkness comes almost at 
once ; it is more like the going out of a candle than that’of a fire, and { 
wanted to be off, as we had a very bad road to go, and as he, being un- 


| der strict petticoat government, to which he most loyally and dutifully 


submitted, was compelled to get home that night, taking me with him— 
the vehicle (horse and gig) being mine. I therefore pressed him to 
come away, and moved on, in haste to be off. No; he would kill the 
hundreth bird! In vain did I talk of the bad road, and its many dangers 
for wantof amoon. The poor partridges, which we had scattered about, 
were calling all round us; and, just at this moment, up get one under 
his feet, in a field in which the wheat was three or four inches high. 
He shot, and misged. ‘That's it!’ said he, running as if to pick wp the 

“What!” suid J, ‘you don’t think you killed, do you? Why, 


| there is the bird now, net only alive, but calling in that wood ;’ which 


was at about a hundred yards distance. He, in that form of words 
usually employed in such cases, asserted that he shot the bird, and saw 
it fall; and I, in much about the same form of words, asserted that he had 
missed; and that I, with my own eyes, saw the bird fly into the wood. 
This was too much!—to miss once out of a hundred times! To lose 
such a chance of immortality! He was a good-humored man; I liked 


| him very much; and | could not help feeling for him, when he said, 
| ‘Well, Sir, I killed the bird; and if you choose to go away, and take 


your dog away, so as to prevent me from finding it, you must do it: the 
dog is yours, to be sure.’ ‘The dog,’ said J, in a very mild tone; 


| ‘why there is the spot; and could we not see it, upon this smooth green 


| surface, if it was there?’ 


But if we would see this sort of “keeping it up” in all its meanness | 


and all its misery, we must step inside, become a bearder, and be as one 


ness a series of anxious, agonizing struggles, continued hour by hour 
throughout the long day, compared with which the life-and-death strug- 
gies of utter poverty itself are but as sports and pastimes under the wall 
of Paradise. 

Of all torture, none can equal that which is forced to hide the nateral 
expression of its suffering under a look of elegant and languishing re- 
pose; and of all the pangs of poverty, none can equal the anguish of a 
protracted and indeed endless effort to mask want under the appearance 
of ease and affluence. It is one of the peculiar miseries of this condi. 
tion, that every attempt to conceal the cruel need is a sacrifice that adds 
to it—the guinea gracefully rendered to the superfluities, is actually 
stolen from the necessities, on purpose to shew that they have no exis- 
tence. 

For the ends of true comfort and dignity, not a doit can be spared; 
all, to the very uttermust fraction, is needed to keep up the display of 
whatever is comfortable and dignified in the eyes of strangers, to the in- 
creased stringency of the hidden want within doors. Most melancholy, 
most degraded, yet wide-spread condition of the civilized lot! It is 
heart-sickening to think how many thousands, in every rank of life ex- 
cept the lowest of all, voluntarily submit themselves to the false law; and 
give up their hearts to the tearing and grinding of real suffering, suffer- 
ing unspeakable, for the sake of keeping up a hollow, laughing fiction, 





| 


However, he began to look about; and I 
called the dog, and affected to join him in his search. Pity, for his 
weakness got the better of my dread of the bad road. After walking 


es backwards and forwards many times upon about twenty yards square 
of the disguised, the desperate, the forlorn family. Then shall we wit- | z ; : 


with our eyes fixed to the ground, looking for what both of us knew was 
not there, | had passed him, (he going one way, and I the other,) and I 


| happened to be turniag reund just afier I had passed him, when I saw 


him putting his hand behind him, take a partridge out of his bag, and 
let it fall upon the ground! I felt no temptation to detect him, but 
turned away my head, and kept looking about Presently he, having 
returned to the spot where the bird was, called out to me, in a most 
triumphant tone,—‘ Here! Here! Come here!’ I went up to him, 
and he pointing with his finger down to the bird, and looking bard ia 
my face, at the same time, said, ‘ There, I hope that will be a warning 
to you never to be obstinate again!’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘come along ;’ and 
away we went, as merry as larks. When we got to Brown’s he told 
them the story, triumphed over me most clamorously; and though he often 
repeated the story to my face, I never had the heert to let him know 
that I knew of the imposition, which puerile vanity had induced so sen- 
sible and honorable a man to be mean enough to practise.” 


This, oh! sweet littke Lucy S——, is no uninstructive chapter in the 
history of human character—if you will but bow your head quietly te 
read it. ‘This all comes of the determination not to give in—in other 
words, of that same disposition to ‘keep it up”—whereof we are dis 


*In Cobbett’s Register. 














coursing ; and be who permits himself to be so carried away by vanity, 
may perchance fall headiong into a deeper sea than the aeronaut whose 
machine bursts a mile above the broad ocean. Cobbett’s “‘fameus 
shooter’ had a reputation to keep up, but he was at least as expert with 
the longbow as with the gun, and could mantain a falsehood as easily as 
he could fire. 

Let those, dear Lucy, who are but just beginning their course of lies 
in life, only think for an instant, how and by what means sportsmen of 
this order, when they have once declared that they brought down their 
bird, will dare to keep up their fiction !—by what meana, being wrong 
at first, they will at all risks move further from right, rather than own 





the error! What cloaks of falsehood (that become as winding-sheets) | 


they will fling around them, to concea! the first flimsy garb of deception 
which vanity had prompted them to put on! What blackness they wall 
dye their brows in, rather than be seen to blush ! 

Ob! my Lucy S , hever in your own person can you need a lesson 
80 grave as this; but you may require to learn that people should not 
keep it up overmuch, even when the object is but a shuttlecock. Some 
will keep up their very jokes, until they are echoed by sighs of pain in- 
stead of laughter—their little friendly hoaxes and mystifications, until 
they become offences dire. Some cannot so much as fall into the humor 
of a lively laughing game of frights, without frightening somebody else 
into fits; they must keep it up. Be not this fault thine. 

But to shew thee that every rule has its exception, take this loving, 
if still needless hint, into thy gentle keeping. When thou bast a good 
cause to uphold—a cause just and generous, uphold it perseveringly, let 
it not fall: and, as, unburdened by ill thoughts or idle deeds, thy con- 
scientious little head, amidst the many that hang down abashed and 
afraid, is turned, in thy wanderings upon earth, toward the heaves where 
angels weep over the fantastic tricks of mortels—why,—keep it up! 


a 
CLIPPINGS FROM PUNCH. 


Deate axp THE Taitor.—It is not the custom of Punch to directly 
or indirectly puff a tradesman; but one L. Hyam, tailor, of Grace-church- 
street, puts in such delicate, such humanizing, such peculiar claims to 
notice, that Punch feels he should be wanting to himself and the world, 
did he not award to the said Hyam the recompense due to those noble 
feelings which animate (and very equally, too,) the tailor’s heart and the 
tailor’s goose. 

The following is a part of the advertisement which Hyam has caused 
to be inserted in the columns of several of our careless (at the best care- 
less) contemporaries :— 

“ON THE DEATH OF MR. ELTON. 
“ Alas, poor Elton! that the surges wild 
Should swallow up the drama’s fav’rite child. 
Sad was thy fate, and awful was thy doom, 
Whilst sea-gulls flutter’d o’er thy watery tomb! 
Though thou art dead, thy treasur’d name will live, 
And from all ranks true sympathy receive. 
Thy talents, genius, and unspotted name, 
Have all conspired to gain thee deathless fame,— 
And so it is—the man of talent finds 
Intrinsic pleasure in each kindred mind; 
And now the world, with judgment, all confess, 
And hail L. Hyam first in style and dress! 
His style, his cut, and workmanship” 








Love Maxinc.—Those who are rich in love find it not easy to express 
it in sufficient words. For this reason, some do it by letter, for which 
you may obtain a model in any ‘‘ Complete Letter Writer,” and some by 
advertisement, of which the following is a ‘‘ juicy” specimen :— 


ANY what’s got a cow, a good feather-bed with comforta- 

ble fixing, 500 dollars in hard pewter, one that has had the meazies, 
and understands tending children, can find a customer for life, by writing 
@ smal! billet douz, addressed Z. Q., and stuck in acrack of Uncle Ebe- 
nezer’s barn, jinin’ the hog- pen.” 

A Fact.—Brickmakers have become quite scarce; as not a laborer 
can be found, since the growth of temperance, who will undertake to wet 
his clay! 

Royat Parrosace or Tot Daama—The Times’ report of the 
Queen’s arrival in France states that Louis-Phillippe sought out persons 
who could speak French to act as interpreters for Her Majesty’s House. 
hold.— We can confidently state that the persons His Majesty honored 


by his preference,’ were selected from the Exotish Dramatic AuTHOR’s 
Socigry. 


MADNESS. 
There is a madness of the heart, not head— 
That in some bosoms wages endless war; 
There is a throe when other pangs are dead, 
That shakes the system to its utmost core. 


There is a tear more scalding than the brine 
That streams from out the fountains of the eye, 
And like the lava leaves a scorched line, 
As in its fiery course it rusheth by. 


What ie that madness 7—Is it envy, hate, 
Or jealousy more crue! than the grave, 
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With all the attendants that upon it wait 
And make the victim now despair—neow rave? 


It is when hunger, clamoring for relief, 
Hears a shrill! voice exclaim, “ That graceless 
The cook, has been, and gone, and burnt the beef, 
And spilt the tart—in short, she’s dish’d the dinner!” 


Tue Sueinc Mouse.—This engaging little virtuso is fascinating 
distinguished parties of dilletéanti every day. The singing mouse iss 
very low contralto and is supposed to have studied in Italy, under one 
of the monks of La Trappe. I: can run up to the very top of the scale, 
if there happens to be a piece of cheese in it, and will sing to the accom- 
paniment of any instrument bat a violin, for the vocalist has a natural 
antipathy tocat-gut in any form. There is a rumour that the distinguished 
performer is to be engaged at one of the large theatres, but the treasury 
has been so thoroughly overrun with mice that the engagement of an ex- 
tra one would appear superfluous. The assertion, that the lessees mean 
to have no more cats than will catch mice, gives some color to the rumor. 
We have obtained a copy of the following :— 


SONG OF THE SINGING MOUSE. 


“ When the cat’s away the mice will play” 
Is an old and oft said thing; 

But we never met with a proverb yet, 
Which said that a mouse could sing. 

My liule throat can sustain a note 
In a manner firm and easy; 

’Tis muscular force, as a matter of course, 
That makes me of mice the Grisi, 


Tue Irish AcaicuLTuRaL Assoctatios.—The glorious example set 
by England of fatrening up cattle to such an extent as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of its seeing out of its eyes, or moving on its legs, has been fol- 
lowed by Ireland; and a meeting of tbe Irish Agricultwral Association 
was held the other day at Belfast. There is every reason to hope that 
the experiment will prove successful, and that the Irish, who are famous 
for immense bulls, will fully maintain their reputation. The prize was 
awarded to a cow, whose corpulence entitled it to the appellation of the 
Daniel Lambert of quadrupeds, and Lord Londonderry revurned thanks 
— probably as the greatest calf present—for the compliment. 


A Temperance Sum.—Given: Father Mathew has, on his late visit 
to Londen, administered the pledge to 60,000 persons. Find—how 
many have kept it. 


Drunkenness may, or may not be, respectable according to its educe- 
tion. When we say education, we mean the peculiar boule it studies. 
For the Drunkenness that ponders over champagne, is a very different 
vice to the Drunkenness that takes libations from pewter quarterns. 


Coot Quarters ror THe Summen Montas —Apartments are ad- 
vertised to be let ‘‘ Within the 3 Miles’ Stone, North Brixton”—We 
should like to see the key of the door. 


A Fine Hasn.—Since the King of Hanover has returned to his king- 
dom, he has been more kindly spoken of. This would seem as if Ernest 
like venison—was all the better when rather far gone. 


—————— a 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
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[From the Knickerbocker. } 
SKETCHES OF EAST-FLORIDA. 


‘OFFICER OF THE NIGHT.’ 


I have few antipathies, but there are some that I do battle with at 
sight or emell. Whether persons or things, | appreciate them at once ; 
as some Fes of keen preceptions will tell immediately when a cat is 
near them. ‘! Y= will hear people talk of what they call a * present) 
ment of evi, This ist humbug. If they would look about them, theg 
would find, each one, his respective cat! or, to speak magnetically, hia 
‘ opposite pole.’ 

Corporal F was my antipathy, my ‘ opposite pole,’ my cat; and 
for that matter, a T’om-cat, and a very saucy one, We had never — 
and knew nothing of each other; our eyes had never met, but we 
stolen glautes, each way, giving strong confirmation of what the mes} 

“presence of each sufficiently indicated; to wit, @ decided hostility. 1 
had felt uncomfortable some mornings before, and knew perfectly wel 
that I had a cat to find; but 1 did not know, till afterward, that Cos 
poral F—— had reached town that very day. It was @ common fapr) 
with me, subsequently, that I knew what part of the town he was im ot 
any given time; and this may have been fancy only, or it may have been 
a fact magnetical. 

Oar first meeting was in , East Florida. 1 had been in that warm- 
bath of a climate just long enough to get well soaked through, and was 
beginning to act out that dreamy languor of body and soul that fits one 
80 exactly for the cigar life—the lounging, easy nonchalance of that swn- 
ny land ; in short, without that excess of high spirits which is an irrite- 
tion, I was superiatively happy—till I met Corporal F——. Hewasto 
me immediately a large spot on the sun ; and although | couldn’t always 
see the spot, 1 knew it was there, and keeping off so much sunshine. 

His arrival, as I viewed it, was impertinent, and not at all in aid of the 
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object | had in coming a thousand miles to that delicious climate. With 
a generous ingenuity, I thought at first of proposing to him to draw cuts 
to decide which of us should leave town. He had not the look of being 
cared for, and I could not imagine his absence would be missed at ali, | 
except by me; while as to myself, to say nothing of the party 1 was | 
with, I rather thought that the girls who had taken so much pains to 
teach me their waltzes ard Spanish dances But that’s no mat- 
ter. The risk to me would be an unrighteous one, and the project was 
abandoned. 

We were a party of balf a dozen, who had left New York as the severe 
winter of 35 and '36 was setting in, and reached by way of Pico- 
lata, making the last rafe passage over that road. The Indian war had 
fast broken out, and the whole country was in arms, Shortly after our 
arrival, the north part of the town was picketed off at about half a mile 
from the outskirts, with a guard, bere and there; and a cordon of mili- 

ts stretched along the side, around to the sea. A large gun was 
then placed in the middle of H——’s bridge, pointing into the pine bar- 
rens; the usual night patrol of southern cities was doubled, and the 
place declared under ‘ martial law.’ Every able-bodied man was ex- 
pected to do service; and if that expectation failed to be met with by 
any one, that ‘ individual’ was assisted by a corpora! and guard. I was 
an ‘able-bodied man ;’ sound in every particular. The bot sun had al- 
ready browned my face so that there were no delicate indices of ill health 
and if I had been a shade darker, I might have been knocked off at the 
market for at least seven hundred dollars. I was full of ‘¢usymusy,’ 
and ready for any thing, but wished to be myself the master of the ‘how 
and when’ of any enterprise that I was to engage in. 

I was anticipated. Happening to criticise the appearance of the dif- 
ferent companies about town, in too public a manner, the sovereigns 
were offended, and it was resolved that I should be vietimized. I was 
ordered to appear at the Fort, armed and equipped for immediate ser- 
‘vice, as one of a smal] guard of Minorcans and Spaniards, posted a mile 
‘and a half out of town; of which guard, Bravo was corporal, and 
captain; precisely as [ should like to have put them in a shipping-bill 
for the East-Indies. Well, I declined the invitation. I was from the 
“ mountain land,’ and for some days, my blood had been going up with 
the thermometer, at the strange goings on about town. There appeared 
to me a quite unnecessary preparation of powder for mere home con- 
sumption. Beside, what did I know about war, that they should select 
me, when the streets were full of Uncle Sam’s men, and hardly room 
enough for them at the outskirts to spread their tents? I did not call 
at the Fort. I didn’t even send my card, or regret. Of course I was 


not surprised the next morning, at parade hours, to see Corporal Bravo 
and guard coming down the street with apparently hostile intentions. 
It might be accident that they approached so near the house; but people 
in that climate never move without an object; and I accordingly passed 





through a gate in the rear, merely to air myself in a different direction. 
Bravo enquired for me very particularly at the house, breathed a few 
moments his men, who were in a high excitement; made a rapid revolu- 
tion, and marched back to the Fort, a mile distant, to report that I was 
not to be found. At afternoon parade, the same military movement was 
repeated, and I had again the same charming view of the H turkey- | 
buzzards and small snipes on the beach, with fiddlers innumerable, and | 
in the back-ground the pine woods of the wilderness. | 
After a few days, I was trapped by mere civility; a very forcible 
thing, by the way, as all women ais very well, but there are men who 
never can learn it. A polite note came from the captain, asking me to 
call at his quarters; and I was very soon ushered into a room that was 
lined with muskets and swords and men to use them. The captain re- 
ceived me pleasantly, complimenting me upon my ‘esprit du corps’ in 
being master of my own company, etc; but I saw the game at once; and 
bursting into a laugh at the savage looks of the guard, surrendered at 
once, merely asking the courtesies of a prisoner of war. I was imme- 
diately gratifiedwith three muskets, one for myself, the others to pro- 
tect me on either wing, carried by friends who insisted gr arm each 
side; and so with a strong support in the rear by the ~~ : “ut the guard, 
and Bravo in front, cutting the way with a drawn@word, we marched to 
the Fort. When we entered the walls, and came in sight of the com- 
mandant, I expected to be ‘cut in sunder at the waist, but was merely 
noticed with a careless severity, and told to look on, and be ready at the 
mext parade. We ther assumed the form of a rhomboid, in which I was 
at equal distances from the respective angles, and marched a mile and a 
half to the camp. After showing me ‘the fortifications,’ which conaist- 


ed of a pine-board enclosure of about ten feet by twelve, | was taken in-' r 


‘to the hot sun to be drilled privately. This was a very short operation 

‘I handled the musket with a kind of desperation, which very soon con- 
vineed the corporal that [ had the ‘real stuff’ in me: especially in my 
last marcouvre, which consisted in cocking the piece suddenly, and 
lowering the muzzle to his breast; upon which, with military abruptness, 
be declared the dril! over, and myself perfectly au fait at all military 
Operations. 

[ was now instructed in other arts and mysteries of war; and was teld | 
among other things, that an officer from town generally visited each | 
camp during the night, and that then every man was to be belted and | 
wendy for inspection. When the sentry received, in answer to his chel- | 
lenge, ‘ Officer of the Night,’ his duty was to cry out, for timely notice 
at the camp: ‘ Corporal of the Guard—Grand Rounds—Offcer of | 
the Night.’ This,in Bravo's opinion, waa the grandest of all military | 
affairs that were executed without waste of powder. The officer of the 


JONATHAN. 


Bravo and myself were very soon on excellent terms. I rather liked 
bim, in spite of the burlesque of his name; for as such men generally do, 
he had contrived to assume something so like his translation, that it 
passed very well for the real article. If he did not fulfill his full mean- 
ing, his efforts were at least well-meant, and he had a saucy good humor 
that was quite companionable. That night we had two sentries out, 
stationed some hundred yards each side of the camp; and somewhere 
about the ‘small hours’ I took my first ‘stand at arms’ on the northers 
pass, and challenging noises all night, without reply, acquitted myself 
very much to the corporal’s satisfaction. A few days passed very plea- 


| santly away, and I was enjoying my military life so much that I had en- 


tirely forgotten Corporal F It should be premised, that I knew 
nothing of lis being a corporal, and cared as little. I bad no objection 
to his being a perfect Nabob, if he would only keep out of my way. I 
now learned that he had command of the next post north of us, and only 
about half a mile distant. 

One charming morning, after an ‘off-night,’ when I was allowed to 
stay in town, I sallied into the street, en route to the parade ground, 
humming to myself in mocking-bird style, my belt snug and faultlessly 
white, and musket leaning with an off-duty obliquity that was not par- 
donable merely, but quite the thing, when | me ser A felt that Corporal 
F—— was in the street! He was not to be seen, but I knew perfectly 
well that he was standing in a shop door, only a short distance ahead. 
The streets in that old town are very narrow, so that on meeting a cart, 
the safest way is to post yourself flatwise against the wall, ard admire 
the prospect in the opposite direction till the cart is cleverly by. Of 
course the foot-paths, such as they are, are close to the wall, and give no 
room for steps to houses, where, as in most cases, they are built directly 
on the street. I was on the same side with Corporal F——. Ifinpass- 
ing, the corporal should attempt the street, there would be a collision. 
These mathematical problems suggested that I could cross over, as it 
was only a long straddle, but I had no desire todo so. Almost uncon 
sciously, however, my musket went to the perpendicular, my eyes fixed 
where I thought the north star ought to be, (magnetic coincidence!) and 
my marching-foot was coming down with an extra emphasis. at a point 
just abreast of him, when 1 thought—it might be imagination—but I 
thought his foot moved out slightly fiom the threshold. Quick as the 
thought, which was lightning in my then state of the brain, 1 wheeled, 
brought my musket with a ring upon the lime-stone, and looked Cor- 
poral F dead in his face! He returned the look with less interest 
than I expected, but he didn’t waver a bair, and our eyes fixed upon each 
other as steadily as though we had been playing at small-swords. There 
was barely breathing room between us. and at one time his lips moved 
as about to speak, but he said nothing. Of course, 7 had nething to say, 


| but if he had any explanation to make, I was then ready to hear it; and 


if not I was going on in this manner to myself, when it occurred to 
me that he was unarmed, and I had a musket, with a tremendous bore, 
(especially a great bore of a hot day) and a ball then in it, that I would 
not have dared to have sent within three points of the most distant ves- 
sel in the offing. Without taking my eye from him, I resumed my up- 
street facing; the accenting foot forward, musket to shoulder, and im- 
mediately marched up street. 

If Bravo had seen this evolution, and my march up the street, how 
smoothly he would have rolled out his Spanish braggadocia upen my 
military training! As I passed under balconies loaded down with gay 
girls, fingers may have been kissed at me; quite likely; I never knew, 
for I went ‘right on’ with set teeth to the Fort. 

And now, would Corporal F challenge? I certainly had given 
him a chance, and I was in a perfect fever to bring matters to a crisis. 
I am not a fighting man. I never eat veal, or any thing that’s killed 
young; preferting to wait till I am convinced that from wet days 
and cold winters the beast must have become indifferent to a knock on 
the head: but who could refuse his antipathy? Who could live in the 
same air with his tom-cat? 

The day passed—and I was not challenged. 

That night, es we lay about the camp fire, 1 was possessed of a sud- 
den inspiration, and immediately gave a loud shout. Bravo looked up 
enquiringly, and Boag who was privy to my antipathy, sprang to his feet 
ready for any emergency. Boag knew that something was in the wind. 
I paid no attention to either uf them, but called up Tom, my errand-boy, 
and gave him the requisites, with a pass, for a gallon of Santa Cruz, su- 
gar, etc; and all the eggs he could find in town, and then despatched a 
few men with a boat for a load of oysters. 

Boag was the only other American in our camp. He happened in 
Florida, in what manner I don’t know, from Charleaton, South Carolina, 
and fell an easy victim, having been captured before I had that pleasure. 
He was the happiest man I ever knew; happy in every thing he under- 
took,Jand careful not to undertake toe much. His sagacity upon that 
point alece would have made a character of any ordinary man. The 
mere motion of the man seemed to be a high enjoyment, and his bowling 
at nine-pins was the very perfection of carelessness He was never guilty 
of a ‘spare,’ and would have shuddered at the nicety and precision of 
hitting any particular pin. But Boag’s highest happiness, literally and 
technically, was in bis composition of egg-nogg. Egg-nogg from Boag 
was irresistible; a smooth, and chaste production: the white of a pul- 
let's egg, deliciously flavored, was all you could think of, untii—some 
time after taking it. ' 

About nine o'clock, the roast and ’nogg were ready; and then, as we 


| grouped about the fire you should have looked in upon us,tp have seen 
night had not beea round, for a week, but he was always to be expected. | 


happy faces. The Spaniards in a perfect splutter of talk and gesticula- 







































































tion as though every oyster burnt to the stomach; Boag presiding every | 
where with his stick ; and myself, the Mephisiophiles of the occasion, 
lying on a board, the windward side of the group, taking just enough of 
the ‘nogg to digest each particular oyster, and no more Toward mid- 
night, they had worried themselves sleepy, and crept off to their berths, 
Bravo bringing up the rear, and laying himself out in a very grand man- 
ner, his legs and arms indicating all points of the compass, to signify, L 
suppose, that he ruled in all directions. After waiting a suitable time 
for the sentries to become careless, | beckoned to Boag, whose intuition 
was as perfect as a woman's, and he followed me steaithily into the long 
salt grass bordering the beach. The sentries were ordered to fire im- 
mediately upon any one who refused to answer their challenge; and 
knowing that the sentry we had to pass was only half-drunk, | had a 
painful apprehension that the egg-nogg was after al! a questionable fore- 
thought. We had gained but a short distance, when the quick challenge | 
sent us headlong/in the grass. The sentry couldn't leave his post, and 
probably concluded that some wild fow] bad risen between him and the 
sky, and settled down again. Emerging again, at about the same dis- 
tance on the other side of the sentry, we were again challenged, and 
made our salaam, as before, in the same unbesitating manner. Present- 
ly the challenge was repeated, and we thought we heard the click of his 
musket. The night was painfully still, and it might be the sharp cry of 
a disturbed snipe, or the snapping of a brand at the camp-fire. We were 
breathless ‘for a space,’ and the masketoes seemed to know perfectly | 
well that we durst not raise a finger © brush them off. Then creeping 
along till we were sure of being within the shade of the forest, we came 
to the perpendicular again, and walked on rapidly to the camp of Cor- 
poral F- Thinted to Boag to keep calm, and ready for any thing 
that might turn up; at which he looked amazed, but said nothing; no 
doubt wondering that [ had not yet learned to appreciate him. At this 
moment, we received an abrupt challenge from the advanced guard of | 

| 

' 

| 








Corporal F I shouted back, with all the strength of egg-nogg, the 
magic words, ‘ Officer of the night!” And oh! what a relief to that | 
sentry, as he made the pine woods ring with ‘ Corporal of the Guard— 
Grand Rounds— Officer of the Night {’ 

Turkey-buzzards flew about on the tree-topa, and the whole family of | 
wild fowl, coughed and wheezed out their disturbance upon the still 
night. Then arose the hum of the camp. A dozen sleepy Spaniards 
sprang from their berths, swearing voeiferously; lights waved, swords 
clattered to the hip, and down came Corporal k——, with his men 
superbly belted, their heads leaning back to the forth star, and muskets 
flashing in the torch-light of three negroes coming on before. 

At a short distance from us, Corporal F——- gave a tremendous | 
‘Halt!’ upon which, I made two steps forward, and waving off the limle 
niggers to the right and left, stood in bold relief—the Officer of the Night. 

‘Well, of course Corporal F drew his sword, and ‘cut you in 


sunder at the waist?’ 
Not at all; but if that columa of men, together with Corporal F——., 





had immediately fallen over backward, I could not have been better 
satisfied of their astonishment. The short silence was so terrible to 
Boag, that feeling he must say something, he suggested a want of candles 
in a feeble way; and then, with a hurried ‘ Right about face—march !' 
the Corporal and guard vanished in the darkness. 

Reader, | am sorry to hoax yuu, but there was no catastrophe. Aa 
antipathy looked dead in the face is always pointless. I was not chab 
lenged by Corpora! F. ; and as corporal, I never saw him after that 
night. I never knew his name; and it is quite probable that five years 
afterward I passed my wine to him in that same old antiquated town. 
There was a face at eur hotel that reminded me very much of Corporal 
F——; but with five years, my antipathy had gone, and my tom-cat was 
a very clever companion. 
a 


FACETIZA. 





Ir takes a Yankee to outbrag all creation. A jockey ata late race in 
England asked an American if we had such swift horses in our country. 
‘Swift!’ eaid Jonathan. ‘Why, I guess we have—TI seed a horse in Bal- 
timore On a sunshiny day, start even with his own shaduw, and beat ita 
quarter of a mile at the first heart !’ 


Lord Stowell and Sight-Seeing.— Lord Stowell used to boast that 
there was nota sight in London he had not seen, and according te a cur- 
rent story, he had seen some more thanonce. He was paying his shilling 
to see anew mermaid, when the men at the door, apparently ashamed to 
cheat so good a customer, refused to take the money, saying—*‘ No, no, 
my lord, it’s only the Ould Say-Sarpent.”’ 

There is a lawyer down east so exceedingly honest, that he puts all 
his flower pots out every night, so determined is he thateverything shall 
have its dew. 


Literary Correspondence.—Mr. Thomson’s compliments to Mr. Bug- 
gins, and requests that he will in future prevent his piggs from trespass- 
ing on his grounds. 

‘ Buggins’ compliments to Mr Thomson, and request that in future he 
will not spell pigs with two gees.’ 

‘Mr. Thomson begs leave to request, that Mr. Buggins will add the 
letter ¢ to the last word in his note just received, so as to represent Mr. 
Baggin's wife and family !’ 

Mr. Buggins returns Mr. Thomson’s note unogened. The imperti- 
nence it contains is only equalled by its vulgarity.’ 


EEE 
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‘ Shon,’ said a Dutchman, ‘ you may say vat you please bout pad neigh 
bors—I had de vorst neighbors as ever vas. Mine pigs und mine hens 
comes home mid dere ears split, and todder tay two of dem come home 


| missin.’ 


Cutting Retort.—Two gentlemen, Mr. D. and Mr. L. stood candi- 
dates for a seat in the legisiatureof New York, They were vielently 
opposed to each other in polities. By some artifice, Mr. D. gained the 
election. When he was returning home, much elated with success, he 
metan acquaintance, to whom he observed, ‘ Well, 1 have got the elec- 
tion: L. was no match for me. I'll tell you how I flung him. If there 
happened any Dutch voters, I could talk Dutch with them—and there I 


| had the advantage of him. If there were any Frenchmen, I could talk 


French with them—and there ] had thé advantage of him. But as to 
L. he was a clever, honest, sensible little fellow.’ * Yes, sir,’ replied 
the gentleman, ‘and there he had the advantage of you.’ 

A Puzzler. A Millerite after closing his remarks, stated that he was 
ready to answer such question on any subject, as any gentleman or lad 
present might see fit to propuund, This annowncement wes meenen 
by a universal silence; which was at length broken by a lank, greeny 


| looking “ six-footer”’ who gradually reared his corporation into perpen-, 


dicular posture, and said ‘he should like to kaow how much it cost. ® 


| week to pasture Nebuchadnezzer during the seven years he was 


grass, 

A Curious Raffle. A notice, of which the following is a copy; wes 
recently posted in the window of the Cherry Tree public house, at Brém- 
ley, Middlesex :—A coffin to be raffied on to-morrow evening, Aug. 8, 
1843.” The raffle came off on the evening appointed, and the winner 


| took home the coffin, which had been made for another person, and turn- 
| ed out a misfit, forthe double purpose ef making a cupboard of it during 


his lifetime, and a repository for his remains after death. 

Roast Pig. Charles Lamb says, that the Chinese never knew the 
lusciousness of a roast pig until an accidental fire occurred: which des- 
troyed a pig stye with its inhabitants.—In pulling the bodies of these 


| peor creatures burn: to a crisp from the fire, sume of the skin or flesh 


adbered to the fingers of the Chinese, and in putting their hands by 
chance to their mouths, they for the first time in their lives inhaled the 
odour and tasted the deliciousness of the roasted skin. After that the 
accidental burning of pig styes tecame so common that the civil authori- 
ties were compelled to interpose. 

Smoking. Physician: Madam, I can no longer continue to prescribe 
for you, unless you throw away that pipe. Patient: Why, la, doctor, I 
change the cod every day or two. Physician: No matter, while you con- 
tinue te smoke atali. Besides, I see you do not change the stem. 
reed, Madam, is filled with the pill of tobacco, aan poison, the 
etherealization of which is sufficient to suffocate a rhinoceros! horrid 
practice, ma’am. Oh, reform it altogether. Patient; La. doctor, how 
you do talk! Suppose I should quit smoking, what should I do for ex- 
citement, seeing | have no baby to nurse? 

The Yankee in Main Street. ‘1 calculate I couldn’t drive a trade 
with you to today,” said a true specimen of the Yankee peddier, as he 
stood at the door of a merchant in Main-street. 

“Tcaleulate you caleulate about right, for you cannot,” was the 
sneering reply. 

“ Wal, I guess you needn't get huffy about it.—Now here’s a dozen real 
genuine razor strops, worth two dollars and a half—you may have ‘em 
for two dollars.” 

“Ttell you I don’t want any of your trash; so you had better be go 
ing.” 

: Wal now, I declare! I'll bet you five dollars if you make me an of- 
fer for them are strops, we'll have a trade yet.” 

“ Done !”’ replied the merchant, placing the money in the hands of & 
bystander. The Yankee deposited the like sum—when the merchant of- 
fered him a picayune for the strops. 

“ They're yourn,” said the Yankee, as he quietly fobb’d the stakes 
“ But,” he ded with great apparent honesty, “I calculate a joke’s & 
joke, and if you don’t want them strops, I'll trade back.” 

. The merchant’s countenanee brightened. “You are not so bade 
chap, after all; here ere your streps, give me the meney.” 

There it is,” said the Yankee, as he received the strops and passed 
over the picayune. “A trade’s a trade—and now you're wide awake, 
in airnest, I guees the next time you trade with that are pic, you'll doe 
little better than to buy razor stropy.” 

And away walked the peddier with bis strops and bis wager, amid the 
shouts of the laughing crowd.—St, Louis Ariel. 

a 

Swinish The following committee on swine, has been appointed fot 
the Worcester Cattle show. The farmers of Worcester county seem to 
he inclined to save their bacon: Wm Lincoln, Worcester, chairman; 
Daniel Bacon, Barre; Fisk Bacon, Chariton; Rufus Bacon, Suton;, 
Jonas Bacon, Oxford; Berthier Bacon, Chariton; Alvin Bacon, Charlton, 
Enoch Bacon, Southbridge. 


An American left New York Ist June, and in 35 days visited Scotland, 
Holland, Belgium, France and England. He was back in N. York in 72. 
days—-whole cost $378! 

a 

Sunday.—The year 1843 began and will end on Sunday—making fift 
three days of rest for all except printers, mail-carriers, and the wick 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Brother Jonathan. 


{ ly manner for which we bave been so long remarkable, upon the dan- 
| gers as well as the advantages and comforts of their self-complacency. 


And now—that God save the King! happens to meet us at every turn, 
as the great National Anthem of the British Empire, and that upon which 


| rest the highest pretensions of the British people, tor their understanding 


Persons decisons of having the Brother Jonathan left at their 
residences, can be supplied by the Carriers by leaving their ad- 
dress at the Office, 162 Nassau-street. 

a 

To Apvertisers.—As the ‘ — Jonathan’ corculates exten- | 
sively throughout the Union, independent of its immense City 
edition, it cannot fail to be an inne uable medium for advertise | 
ments. The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a 
small space to this purpose, and as it must necessarily be very 
limited, those who are desirous of availing themselves of the o : 
portunity now afforded should make early application at the | 
Office, 162 Nassau-street. 


AGENTS.—Mkr. Joun H. WintersoTuam, of Fredericktown, Ohio, 
‘is authorized to receive subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 


Messrs. P. H. and W. M. Waeever are authorized agents for the 
Brother Jonathan. They will travel through different parts of Tennes- | 
see, and also through the States of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and North and South Carolina. Should any one wish these 
gentlemen to act in this capacity for them, they will please forward 
their accounts to Messrs. Cameron & Fall, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Ma. Joun N. Turrce, of Auburn, N. Y., is authorized to receive 
subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. He will travel throughout 
Michigan and other States. 


——— 
GOD SAVE THE KING! AND GOD HELP THE PEOPLE! 


Our brethren of the British Empire, carry their heads so high, and are 
getting so comfortable, in one way and another, while abusing or over- | 
looking all the rest of the world, that we cannot help reminding them, 


now and then, that they are mortal. It seems a pity, we acknowledge 


—and that’s half the battle—to disturb their self-complacency ; but we 


must. 

After having appropriated to themselves Hadiey’s quadrant and Ful- 
ton’s Steam-Boat—and a thousand ot two of our books, in one shape or 
another—just as if nobody would ever think of questioning their right 
to the whole—and if any body should—who cares? they are always run- 
ning about the world, abusing others, and especially the Americans, for | 
stealing their thunder—and what is worse—believing too, what they say ! 
After begging, borrowing, and pilfering from every nation under heaven, | 
for three hundred years, whatever they may have taken a fancy to, in 
science or literature, or trade or manufactures ; and after appropriating to 
themselves whatever they so took, without acknowledgment, compunc- 
tion, or remorse, they have the impudence to charge Americans with 
plagiarism, bad faith and imitation ! 

For a people, whose great national poem—the Paradise Lost, was 
stolen bodily, from a worthless [talian: for a People whose National | 
Drama is torrowed or stolen--whose chief Dramatist, Will Shakspeare, 
pilfered from everybody, and from everybody alike, whether good or bad 
friend or foe, rich or poor neighbor or stranger : for a people whose Nation, 
al Theatre has been supplied ever since it had a name, by translations, 
imitations, or adaptations from all the other theatres of Europe, with as 
little acknowledgement, and sooth to say, as little to the knowledge of the 
British themselves, as the adaptation of Moliere’s T’artuff to the Eng- 
lish stage, under the name of the Hypocrite: nay, for a People whose 
only great National Anthem, that God save the King ! of which we are 
never to hear the last, it would seem, since Victoria has found out that 
she isa woman, and taken it into her head to have babies like other peo- 
ple of her sex, to open Parliament with Prince Albert on one side of her, 
and e place for the Prince of Wales on the other—stuffed and cuskion- 
ed—for a People whose only great National Anthem, we say, was 
written not by an Englishman, nor by.an Irishman, nor by a Scotchman, | 
nor by a Welshman—nor by any subject of the British: Empire—but by | 
a German—according to their own story; but which. in point of fact, 
was stolen, music, words and all, from the French—for such &eople to 
talk about our filching, our pillaging, our unthankfulness, our want of 
shame and decency, is going it rather strong ; and therefore, we propose 
to ourselves, to read them a bit of a lecture now and then, after the kind- 











| tered the chapel of St. Cyr. 


tuck, 
| phrase in the Vicar of Wakefield, on which the Vicar so valued himself 


of musi¢, their knowledge of music, and their hearty relish for music (and 
no nation pays more to prove it,) we beg leave to show the grossness of 
the delusion under which they labor—their ignorance—their folly, and 


_ their shamelessness. 


In the memoirs of “‘ La Marquise de Créquy,” vol. i., p. 147, publish- 
ed in 1834, and containing her souvenirs from 1710 to 1800, we have 
the original words in French, as sung before Louis XIV., when he en- 
The Marchioness, a woman of unquestiona- 
ble character, high rank and extraordinary talent—and of great celebrity 
in the proudest period of French history (before the coming in of Napo- 


| leon) gives the following account of what she saw and heard : 


‘Une de mes impressions les plus ineffacables est celle de toutes ses 
belles voix de jeunes filles qui partirent avec un éclat imprévu pour moi, 
lorsque le Roy parut dans sa tribune, et qui chantérent d la unisson une 
sort de motet, ou plutdt de cantique national et religieux, dont les pa- 
roles étaient de M’me de Brinon, et la musique de fameux Lully. En 
voici les paroles que je me suis procurées long-tems aprés: 

‘“‘ Grand Lieu, sauvez le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 
Que toujours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux 
Voye ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis! 
Grand Dieu! sauvez le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le Roi! 
Vive le Roi!” 

Louis XLV. victoriewx one might be allowed to suppose; but George 
I. victorieux ! would have been rather severe, as they say in old Kea- 
Upon this confirmation, however, we do not rely, since like that 


—‘‘May you be able to say so this day twelvemonth !” and which became 


| aprophecy or a prayer, according to the event; the language itself is 


rather equivocal, and by possibility, some one of all the Georges might 


| have been the victoriewx—by proxy. 


But continues La Marquise, “ Pour peu que vous en eussiez de curio- 
sité, vous n’auriez pas de peine a vous en procurer la musique, attendu 
qu'un allemand, nommé Handel s’en est emparé pendant son voyage 
4 Paris, qu'il en a fait hommage au Roi George de Hanovre moyennant 


| fnance, et que MM. les Anglais ont fini par /'adopter, le considérer, et 
| le produire comme un de leurs airs nationauz.” 


Thus much for the original, that our readers, who are curious in 
French, may not have anything to complain of. And now for the trans- 
lation. 

“One of my most ineffacable impressions is that of all these fine voices 
of the young girls, who burst forth, so unexpectedly to me, when the 


, | King appeared in the gallery, and sung together a sort of anthem, or ra- 


thera national and religious canticle, the words of which were by Ma- 
dame de Brinon, and the music by the famous Sully. Here are the 


| words which I obtained a long while afterwards. 


“Great God ! save the King ! 

Great God ! avenge the King ! 
Live the King ! 

May, always Glorious, 

Louis Victorious, 

See his enemies 
Always subdued ! 

Great God ! save the King ! 

Great God ! avenge the King ! 
Live the King !”’ 

Should you feel the least curiosity, you will have no trouble in procur- 
‘ng cae music, asa German, oy the name of Handel, got possession of 
it during his visit to Paris, and dedicated it to King George of Hanover, 
to rnise the wind (!) ; and the English have wound wp the whole by 
adopting it, looking upon it, and bringing it forth as one of their Na- 
tional airs ! 
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But we have not done with this impudent and most remarkable bit of | (to borrow a parlimentary phrase) with a shadow for their monarch, 


skop-lifting. The Gazette de France, gave a list of historical documents 
to sustain the charge, long and long ago ; but as nobody reads a French 
iournal in England—or none but a very few of the somebodies, the no- 
bodies, or PEOPLE, being kept in the dark, partly by their ignorance, part- 
ly by their self-complacency, which nothing can disturb, and partly by 
their vain-glorious faith, in whatever they are told by the “‘ press-gang”’ 


to their advantage, whether in the shape of songs or plays, histories, or | 


speeches at the dinner table, sermons or farces (tautology that—for the 


| 
last fifty year+) and whether true or false—nay, all the sooner for being | 


false—wha: should they, the People of the British Empire know of this, 
or of any other matter, beyond what their own journals and newspapers 
may cheose to tell ? 

And again 
Journal of character, contained an article from which the following is an 
extract : 


“We hear from Edinburgh, that the manuscript memoirs of the | 


Duchess of Perth, are to be sold at London for £3000 sterling. In them 
will be found a multitude of interesting details, concerning the Court of 
Louis XIV., and that of James during the sojourn of L. L. M. M. B.B. 
at the Chateau of St. Germain-en-Saye. In giving an account of the 
establishment of St. Cyr, she testifies to a fact not unknown to France, 
but depending wholly upon the testimony of certain aged nuns of that 
establishment, namely, that the air and the words of God Save the King 
are of French origin. ‘‘ Whenever his Most Christian Majesty,” says 
the Duchess of Perth, “entered the Chapel, all this quire (don’t spell 
this choir) of noble young ladies (unmarried daughters of the nobility) 
sang the following words, to avery fine air of Lully.” Here follow the 
very words we have already translated. ‘Grand Dieu, sauvez leRoi!” 
&e., &e. 

Nor is this all. The tradition at St. Cyr—* continues the Duchess 
of Perth—is, that Handel, the composer, during his visit to the Superior 
of that Royal establishment, had asked and received permission to copy 
the air and the words of that French invocation, which he afterwards 
offered to King George I., as his own composition.” 

“ Tn addition to what we propose to give hereafter, in a more extend- 
edand regular shape,”’ there will be found in the appendix to the Sou- 
venirs dela Marquise de Créguy, the declaration of four nuns of St. 
Cyr, which fully confirms the testimony of the author,”—says the editor 
of these Souvenirs. 

And now@epaws off!—These are the People, Heaven have mercy 
upon their benighted arrogance and boastfulness, and—we are not afraid 
te say it, however little we may desire it—upon their besotted and al- 
most hopeless ignorance of themselves, as well as of their neighbors— 
these are the People who charge Americans with pilfering, pillaging, 
bad faith, gross and stupid self-delusion, and all sorts of uncleanness! 
These are the People who are fast persuading themselves, and all who 
confine themselves to British books, British journals, British plays, Bri- 
tish songs and British newspapers, that all the rest of the world are com- 
parative barbarians—alike destitute of genius, originality and common 
sense—of taste, learning and science !—of political wisdom, foresight, 
good faith and common honesty ! 

Why, if you were to believe one of their travelling Representatives, 
who happens to find himself abroad, with a whole coat, or a clean shirt 
on his back—ihe French were never anything more than a nation of cooks, 
dancing-masters, and at the best, men-milliners and empty brawlers—that 
Laplace, Lavvisier, Cuvier, and some thousands of the lights of the 
Earth to be found in French History, French Biography, or French Sci- 
ence, were the veriest and emptiest coxcombs, upon the face of the earth ; 
the Germans a set of dozing, dreaming, heavy thoughted, over wise or 
over stupid—smoking, beer drinking dolts, who have got a kind of repu- 
tation among their silly neighbors for philosophy and literature by look. 
ing always, as if “they think they’re thinking ;” the Spaniards a 


As long ago as July 23, 1831, La Mode, another French | 





| who “ the likeness of a kingly crown hath on"”—cast in a er ne 


Birmingham—the North-Men, Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, take tiem 


| altogether, besotted drudges and slaves, the spurious offspring of Odin, 








| Thor, and the Sea-Kings, by the Krakens and Mermaids of the great deep 


—the Americans, deplorable knaves and thankless vagabonds, alike 
boastful, ignorant and foolish, who would be the laughing stock of all the 
Earth, but for the respectability of their parentage,—and all the rest of 
the world, fools, robbers, rogues, and priest-ridden blockheads—borrow- 
ing the little they know worth knowing, from the literature, the labor, the 
science, and the institutions of England, without acknowledging the fact 
—nay, without knowing it themselves, and thriving upon their pitiable 
ignorance and most amusing self complacency, like pigs in clover. 

Even su! Such are the People, who dare to hold such language to all 
the rest of the Nations, through their books, journals, newspapers, and 
plays. Is it not high time to take the matter up ; and show them whet 
they themselves are made of ? And what they have to fear, when the 
world wakes up? And could we begin with a better sample of their ig- 
norance and their insolence, than we have to day, in the secret history of 
their great National Aathem—stolen bodily from the French, lock, stock 
and barrel '!—hook, lead and sinker !--horse, foot and dragoons !—claim- 
ed for their own !—published for their own !--and taken as a text for 
abusing the French, and showing the superiority of English Music !~ 
hurrah ! 

Since the above was written, we have succeeded in obtaining the or 
ginal certificate of the nuns. The following is a translation : 

“We, the undersigned, aged nuns of the royal Establishment of St. 
Cyr, diocese of Chartres, being asked to certify, for the truth’s sake, and 
in a matter neither profane nor frivolous, what we may know relative te 
an old anthem, which now passes for an English air; and believing 
that charity will not be wounded thereby, we declare the music thereof 
to be absolutely the same as we have heard in our community, where it 
had been preserved by tradition, from the time of King Louis the Great, 
our august founder; and that the said music, with the composition, as 
we have always understood from our youth, of the famous Baptiste 
Lully, who had composed many other anthems for the use of our estab- 
lisament, among which was an Ave Maris Stella, of such wonderful 
beauty that all who heard it used to declare that they had never known 
anything te be compared with it. As to the first-mentioned anthem, we 
have heard it said by the most aged of our community, that all young lady 
boarders sung it in chorus, and in unison, whenever King Louis the 


Great entered the chapel of St. Cyr, and one of us heard it sung by the 


whole quire when King Louis the Martyr, the sixteenth of that name, 


| came to visit that royal establishment, with the Queen bis wife, in the 


| the words of the said anthem. 


dirty, faithless, pompous, ignorant, self-destroying People; the Portu- | 


gues, bastard copies of the Spanish—with utter baseness, filthiness of 
morals and cowardice superadded—the Italians, beggars and banditti; 


the Russians, beasts, who drink train-oil, and empty the lamps of all the | 


cities wherever they are permitted to dwell, so that the inhabitants are 
certain to be left in darkness, like the bridges of Paris, when the allied 
treops had possession there; the Poles, braggarts, who have no history, 
no home, nor place on Earth, asa people—the Greeks, thimble-riggers, 





year 1779—and this was by the advice of M, ie President d’'Ormesson, 
temporal manager of St. Cyr, that it had been decided that his Majesty 
should be greeted with that invocation, according to the ancient usage, 
so that there is hardly one of us whe does not know by heart the air and 
We are able to declare, then, that the 
air is entirely conformable to that which is called an English national air; 
and as to the words, which we are going to copy exactly, we have 
always understood that they were composed by Madame de Brinon, for 
merly abbess of St. Cyr, a literary personage, and a fine poet, as appears 
by other anthems composed for the community. That upon the com- 
munion, was chanted there up to the last hoar; and if the other was not 
as commen, it was owing undoubtedly to the circumstance that King 
Louis, the well-beloved, and King Louis the martyr, were not in the 
habit of visiting our house often, like Louis the Great, our founder.’ 
Then follow the words of the chant, precisely as we have rendered them. 

“We declare then that these words, we have had in our memory for 
so long a period of time, have always passed for the composition of our 
Reverend mother, the abbess, or Superior, Madame de Brinon—that is te 
say, that they date from the time of Louis X{V., who died in 1715. 

“In testimony whereof we have given this present attestation, under 
the license and permission of our ecclesiastical superior; and we have 
hereat affixed our seals and arms at Versailles this 19th December, 1819, 
and have signed the same. 


ay 


“Avwe Tuipauct pe ca Norare. 
“P. pe Monsrizr. 
“Joviesse pe Pecacrer.” 


Then follows the certificate of the Mayor of Versailles :— 
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“ We, the undersigned Mayor of Versailles, etc., certify that the three 
Signatures above are those of Madame Thibault de Noraye, of Madame 


JONATHAN. 


hey !) that he was not only not paid, nor thanked—but that he had a bill 
sent to him for the newspaper, in which his articles appeared! And 


de Monstier,,aed of Madame de Pelagrey, aged nuns and dignitaries of | when he winced, be was twitted with a want of thankfulness! Why! 


the Royal convent of St. Cyr, and that they are entitled to full faith 
Versailles the 22d September, 1819. 
‘* Le Marquis pz Latonp (seal.)’’ 
I 


THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 


With a knowledge of some fifty languages, if we may put any faith in 
the newspapers, this extraordinary man speaks no language but his own; 
and of course, understands no language but his own, when he hears it 
spoken. 

And why? Simply vecause, notwithstanding the zeal and faithfulness 
and strength of purpose manifested by him year after year, in the acqui- 
sition of languages, he has had nobody to help him—anothing but books— 
the dead instead of the living. 

With all that he has done, he might have done much more, had he not 
been obliged. to begin at the wrong end. It is now too late for him to 
go back. The pronunciation he has made for himse){ in the progress of 
study, will forever disqualify him for speaking the languages he is best 
acquainted with. But enough on this head—bhaving said our say, this 
very week, under another title. See “ French without a Master.” 

And our chief object now, in taking up the Learned Blacksmith, is to 
sey that he seems to be entirely misunderstood, even by the very people | 
who are most lavish of their praises. They always speak of him asa | 
learned man, while they call him only the /earned Blacksmith. Now to 
our understanding, and we know him pretty well, he is not a learned man, 





though learned forablacksmith. Again, while undertaking to show that 
he is what they call kim, a learned man, they always take their stand up- | 
on the languages ; never, by any chance, appearing to know, or care, 
whether he knows anything else under heaven, or not. 

How litle they know the man’s worth, who talk in this way! Of 
what value to him, or to the world, were a knowledge of fifty, or of five 
times fifty languages, even though he knew them well, and could talk 
them all, in comparison with what else he knows and thinks, and has 
done ; and not for himself only, but for others ? 

However great he may be as a linguist, which he is not ; er as a phi- 
lologist—which he is not—but as a reader of many languages by the 
help of a dictionary and grammar, he is altogether greater 43 @ man ; 4s 
8 strong minded eloquent man, and ten thousand times greater as a poet. 


Indeed, though he has never written a word of what men cail poetry 
(so far as we know) he is at this moment much more of a poet, than he 
is anything else. We have heard him—we have talked with him—asd 
we have dealt plainly with him ; and after ail, we undertake to say, thathe 
is at present the unknown Blacksmith. Nothing like justice, we believe, 
has yet been done to the strength of bis understanding, the largeness of 
his views, or to the wisdom, and newness, and beauty of his language | 
and reasoning power. 

And still he is left toiling at the forge : laboring for naught, and fo 
that which satisfieth not. Why! this very man ! this Learned Bleck- | 
smith, whem not only the King delighteth to honor—but the great mul- 
titude of Kings throughout our land, has never to this hour received 
for all bis learned Jabor enough to pay his board for three weeks! Verily, 
verily, we area magnificent people! And this is a great Country! as 
that blessed Englishwoman said, in the presence of our excellent, Mayor, 
Aaron Cla:k, when she stepped over her shoes into a mud puddle, just by | 
the corner there, opening into Broadway. 

From the very outset of his career up to this very day, the Learned 
Blacksmith we are so proud of, bas never received a dollar for his 


and thet was for the translation of a Norwegian or Swedish document, 
upon which he wasted a fortnight or so, and was paid for i: at the rate 
of a dollar a day—if we do not mistake ! 





And yet, we find him writing year after year, for two, at least, of our | 


most widely circulated religious newspapers ; furnishing translations from 
the Sanscrit, Arabic, Chinese, and Scandivanian languages, week after 
week, for a twelvemonth upon the stretch ! 

Net paid for such labor! said we. No—not a farthing. Not even 
thanked for it, said be. Upon further enquiry, we learned, (though he was 
by no means disposed to “ let the delicious secret owt” !—great country, 


said the Editor, I once wrote for Major Russell of Boston: I never 
asked anything, and he never offered me anything ; and when he sent 
me his bill for the paper, I never dreamed of any deduction, on account 
of my labors! And they, you will please to observe, where no/ transla 
tions—no sir! they were all spun out of my own brain ! 

There's for you! no wonder the man who wrote for Major Rassell, 
had to pay for the paper in which his articlesappeared! The only won- 
der is, they were not charged to him as advertisements. But enough— 
these heartless wretches deserve to be dragged before the public, with their 
skin stripped over their ears! What! are they to be forgiven for their 
shabbiness toward a fellow laborer in the great cause to which they have 
devoted themselves, upon the ground that religious papers cannot afford 
to pay—-for if they can’t, who can? or that they suppose people are paid 
for writing and translating, by the opportunity they have thereby of 


“ making their impressions upon the public mind,” or by the honor of 


eppearing in a widely circulated newspaper ! 

Week after week, and month after month, did this patient, modest, !a- 
berious and excellent creature, the Learned Blacksmith, furnish articles 
which came forth as /eaders in one of the most widely circulated religious 
newspapers of our country, and when he found it necessary to stop and 
ask cui bono ?—as he had not only never received a farthing, but never 
been promised @ farthing for all he had done, he was insulted by a demand 
of payment for the paper itself! and by the pitiful, and at the same 
time, exceedingly presumptuous comparison of the editor’s labors “spun 
out of his own brain,” with the translations of a Learned Blacksmith ! 
from the least known of all the Eastern languages. 

Understand us, however. Tn lashing these scoundrels “ naked through 
the world’, we go upon our own hook. We take the responsibility. The 
Learned Blacksmith has nothing to do with it—nor we with him. Hap 


| pening to know the facts, we choose to make use of them ; and to show 


these people, who presume to prey (if they pray at all) upon the modest 
and the helpless—because they ace modest and helpless—that there is at 
least one among the writers of our country, who will not be spunged, 
nor swindled, nor cheated—even by magazine proprietors—or newspaper 
ditto-ditto’s—one at least, who can take his own part, and who they 
will find tobe neither modest—nor helpless. Let them beware! Great 
country—hey ? 
—— 


MORE CHUZZLE-WIT! 4 


Really now, if Mr. Charles Dickens—we teg pardon—if “ Charles 
Dickens, Esquire, and lady,” doesn’t mend his manners, to say nothing 
of his ps and gs, and get a new company together, and give us new cha- 
| racters, new language, and a better penny worth for our trouble in reading 


him, than are to be found in these last few chapters—would they were 
the last !—we say it for his sake, as well as for our own; because, if he 
writes, we may be obliged to read, if its only for the pleasure of blowing 
him up, wheaever he takes the liberty of serving us with hashed cat’s-meat, 
instead of English roast beef or Welsh mutton—if he doesn’t change, we 
say, mark our words! there’s an end of ‘‘ Charles Dicken’s, Esquire, and 
lady "—another end, we might say—and the sooner he hangs up his 
fiddle, and himself with it, or jumps into the New River, the better it 
will be for both. 

What! after coming three thousand miles to judge for himself; after 
being feasted, and fed, and painted, and sculptured—and scalped—and 
mobbed—scalped by the ladies, and mobbed by the gen//emen—here— 


after such a tremendous flourish of trumpets over land and sea—to put 


| into the mouths of American Editors, of American Politicians, of Ame- 
literary labors (apart from his lectures) until within two or three months; | 


rican speculators, and of American backwoodsmen, the very language 
he had before appropriated to English Editors, English Politicians, 
English speculators, and English humorists! to find in America the 
exact counterparts of the very people he had worn out in England! As 
like as two peas, not only in looks but in language! fobbing upon the 
British people for native Americans, the very persons we have been in 
the habit of mistaking, and upon hie authority, mind you! for charac- 
teristic specimens of his owa countrymen! Why, he beats the mana- 
gers at Bartlemy Fair all to sticks! And as for hiscompany—they have 
got to such a pass now, that they dox’t even think of changing their 
dresses when they undertake a new part. Their names only are changed 











—and lo! you have the golden-haired lady!! Maria Stewart! the Cir- 
cassian! Blue Beard’s wife’s! the silver princess with tresses of moon- 
light —and half a hundred mors, at a pinch, in one and the same person. 
The Englishman of yesterday is the American of to-day—and for aught 
we can see, may be the Frenchman of to-morrow, if ‘Charles Dickens, 
Esquire, and lady’ should find their way into France—get stuffed into an 
appoplexy there—and be called upon afterwards to prove that they had 
been there, and not gone through the country bligdfolded—nor tipsy. 

Why zounds! at this rate, salt wouldn't save him, by the end of ano- 
ther year! Just to think of his impudence! 


} 
| 
| 


That cool-headed, sharp- | 


eyed gentleman, with such a “ keen of sense of the ridiculous,” in human | 


nature—and so happy—and so faithful in his good-humored sketches 
from life—who has been got by heart for his nature and truth—underta- 
king to shew up our Editors and speculators in the very language; and 
te illustrate their opinions, their doings, and their amusing self-sufficiency, 
by the very incidents and speeches, at the dinner-table and elsewhere, 
which have been hitherto believed, and by the English themselves—and 
by us upon the strength of his representations in the Pickwick and other 
papers—to be supremely characteristic of English editors, and of the 
joint-stock, South-sea bubble gentry you find over sea! Why—we have 
po patience with the man! 

But perhaps—and, now, we think of it, we wonder it never entered 
our heads before—perhaps the gentleman is only playing a trick with us, 
and avenging himself upon our American publishers—biess their souls! 
(upon the supposition that they have souls) for their filching propene 
sities. Ifso—we have nothing more to say. If he hasn’t made them 
ashamed of themselves—and of him—we give up. 

One word more. The simple fact is that the author of little Nell is 
running dry. We are to have no more little Nells—that we may make 
up our minds to—we must be satisfied hereafter with the rinsings of the 
hand-basin—or the liquor in which the tea-things have been washed— 
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of money, and all sorts of favors and heaps of advice—Oh! but we are 
a precious pack ef Chezzlewits—We ; the American people ! the star- 
g2zers and patrons of strolling-authors from over-sea ! 


But just think of putting into the mouths of Americans—and as cha- 
racteristic toomsuch Americanisms as the following: ‘You didn’t 
ought to go ahead so fast!’’ ‘ You didn’t ought to have your dander 
ris” —evidently a mistake for hadn't ought. “I raise the dander of my 
feller critters as I wish to save”!!! ‘‘That’s human natur’ well !”"—a 
by-word with Dickens himself! “it is a lot as should be rose in price. 
Tt is’! And that too must be swallowed for American! ‘He aint 
like emigrants in gin’ral; and he excited ‘em along of this: where- 
upon the auther adds, to make sure of the phrase and bag it fer ever— 
“and he winked and burst into a smothered laugh along of this;” and 
then in the very next chapter, some half a dozen paragraphs ahead, he 
puts the very same phrase—a phrase never heard out of the mouth of an 


| American since the world was made—into the mouth of Mark, the 





bottled up for exportation, and labelled “for the committees at Boston, | 


” 


and York, and all along shore;" the dregs and lees—the last feeble 
running of a tilted and shaken beer-but, once full of what passed for 
champaign, with*people who had never tasted anything livelier than 
Perry, or gooseberry-juice, or Newark cider with the fizzle on. 

But——why so savage with the yourfg man? 
Chuzale-wit of himself, why should wecare? What business is it of ours 
that he is humbugging his own countrymen so magnificently? 

Net the least in the werld!—we acknowledge it—and for that very 
reason it is, that we have made it our business—ard mean to make a 
business of it, until the great, brazen-faced, long-eared multitude of our 
country have come to their senses, about ‘ Charles Dickens, Esquire, and 
lady,” and learned to respect themselves. 

We den’t like the man’s falling off—that’s a fact. 
unpardonoble. 
visitings ” on his own account—surely he might have someon account of 
his American worshippers. Why doesn’t he manage to die decently—to 
keep up appearances a while longer, though he burst! 

The Pickwick papers were trash—labored pleasantry—and very tire- 
some and boyish humor; just of the kind your sprouting Freshmen and 
blushing hobbledehoys are ready to splitover. A goodly portion of what 
followed was rich, and healthy, and honest and faithful—and we were begin- 
ning to hope from the very bottoms of our heart (we say bottoms, to avoid 
all misapprehension) that we should have more and more of the old- 
fashioned English character, and strong, natural speech of our English bre- 
thren—and more, too. of that wholesome and happyfying morality (to bor- 
row a Benthamism) which so abounded in his portraiture of the two bro. 
thers, and the footboyand the poney and little Jacob. Butalas!—alas !—tw- 
have spoiled him! and now—we say it “ more in sorrow than in anger,” 
(that’s new, at any rate.) we are ashamed of the poor fellow—we’re 
afraid to acknowledge him. 

Well, then—why not let him off? 

In aland where the god is a monkey, (as with the Egyptians) what 
must the people be? Asks Vallance. 

Among a people where the worshipped isa Chuzz/ewit—what must 
the worshippers be ? 

Lo—Oar answer! 


If he will makea 


We think he is 
If he has no shame, no remorse, no “‘compunctious 





P.S.—We have just finished the Reception scenes—they are capital 
and very true, we dare say, considerin’; wel! do we deserve it, for mak- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








ing such asses of ourselves; and so are the private letters, asking loans | commas you can rake and scrape wont help the matter. Are they more 


humble partner of his hero, as charcteristic of him!—* If ever the de- 
faulting part of this here country pays its debts—along of finding that 
not paying "em won’t do, in a convenient point of view.” And again 
you find it given to Mr. Scadder, “ They rile up rough along of my ob- 
jecting to their selling off Eden too cheap.” 

And again. “ Our institutions make our people smart much ! as if 
mortal mar ever heard such a phrase out of anybody’s mouth, in all his 
life “let alone,” a native’s! Had he written—‘‘ Our institutions make 
our people smart” ; though it were ten thousand times better as a joke, 
it would still have been wholly unworthy of “ Charles Dickens, Es- 
quire and lady,” inasmuch as it is one of the oldest of our American 
Joe Millers. ‘We whip “em to make em smart,” said the Yankee 
school master. 

And then—and then—we leave the reply. Of a truth Charles Dick- 
ens, Esquire and lady “must think there'll be the old Harry to pay 
and no pitch hot, among all the great men of our country, on learning 
what he thinks of our national faith. Let him say what he likes of our 
atrocious swindling—of our pillaging system—of our State frauds, and 
sheer rascality (not of our national—for our National faith has always 
been kept holy) toward the stranger and the fatherless, the widow and 
the orphan, over all the earth, who have been beguiled to their utter ruin 
by having too good opinion of American faith ; we will go with him, or any 
body else on that tack—and as far as the farthest—and thena little further. 
But, for Heaven’s sake let him not put into American mouths, for char - 
acteristic language, the very nonsense he has been in the hebit of hear- 
ing and speaking at home, and only at home, all his life long. 

One word more. ‘To avoid the everlasting repetition of said he, and 
said [, and said he, and said they, we observe that our author makes 
use of the following silly, boyish and affected substitutes, hardly one of 
which is ever to be heard in the spoken language of any country upon 
earth, 

* So it seems retorted Martin.” 

Our citizens, Sir,” pursued the captain. 

‘« Powers above |" cried Martin. 

“TI reckon you must then’’ said the captain. 

“ Must is not a pleasant word” urged Martin.” 

“ Well, I dida’t fix the mother language—and I cant unfix it,” said 
the Captain. 

“ But why should I receive people who care as much for me asI care 
for them 1” asked Martin—(observe the ratiocination there.) 

“Well! because I have had a muniment put up in the bar” returned 
the captain.” 

« A what 7” cried Martin,” 

“ A muniment!” rejoined the captain.” 

There! all these awkward, foolish terms—which are new and never 
wanted in narrative or dialogue, and are never heard in conversation, 
and ought never to be seen, therefore in writing—to avoid the natural 
and constantly recurring phrase, which nobody complains of, nor thinks 
of, said he, and said L! Pursued he—rejoined she—added I—urged 
we—retorted they! Really they remind you of Cooper. 

And here, by the way—we should like to know what's the use of all 
these inverted commas? If a book be read aloud to us, don’t we under- 
stand the dialogue, if properly constructed, without seeing the page, or 
the inverted commas ’—and if not properly constructed, all the inverted 
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necessary to the eye than tothe car? Motawhit. Away with them 
then! and so construct your dialogue that the parties may speak for 
themselves, and be known by their language and position the moment 
they open their mouths. Spare the printers, oh Dick- 
ens, and bless them that have despitefully used thee ; and thy name shall 
be praised at Wapping and York—at the Five Points—and the seven- 
dials—to say nothing of the committee men, who were so awfully com- 


That's the way! 


mitted in thy behalf not long ago, in the city of strangers, and raree- | tiful description, with drops and arabesque ornaments. 


shows, and penny-trympets and whirligigs. 
oh A? 

Tue Mititia Systkm.—For the past week, we have seen congregated 
at the corners of our streets—even under our very windows ; a number 
of extraordinary looking male individuals, with white leather belts, 
crossed over their backs and breasts, and with rusty muskets dangling 
at the end of their arms, as though the holders were perfectly unconscious 
not only of the fact of their being there at all, but of everything else 
then passing around them. They appeared to be obstructions of huma- 
nity—isolations in the midst of their fellow men—wretched beings who 
had been drawn, and were waiting with an indifference certainly highly 
praiseworthy in professional soldiers—to be quartered. 

And these were poor men, taken from their business—and for whet 7 
to exhibit themselves in this useless and unseemly manner, while per- 
haps every cent they could earn by constant toil was eagerly anticipated 
by their half-starved wives and families. Surely this shamefully ridicu- 
lous practice has continued too Jong already, and should be abolished 
forthwith, What is the object—what the utility of it? let those answer 
who can—we know the effect, if all be true that we hear, is to bamboczle 
those, who can pay, out of certain monies in the shape of pretended 
fines, to supply certain parties who constitute themselves a Court Martial 


| 


with oyster suppers and champagne ; and to inflict a very grevious wrong | 


upon the poor man, who cannot pay, by dragging him from his family 
and his home, and thrustiug him within the walls of a prison. 

Is such an injurious and nnjust law to be tolerated 1—the community 
should utter a loud, indignant and long continued negative. We would’nt 
be misunderstood, however, for as all good citizens should do—-we advise 
an observance of the laws, particularly when they do not lean very hard 
wpon yourself individually—but in resisting this odious militias law, we 
must say it is resisting tyranny of the worst kind, and we hope to see 
resisted until it shall be entirely abolished. 


it 


AAS 1) ¥ OEE 

Fast anv Loose, with a VerGrance! Not long ago, the Post- 
master of Portland was turned neck and heels out of office, for doing 
his duty. His office, and his faithfulness in that office, ruined him. 
Lately President Tyler—the President of these United States of America, 
we mean—restored him: to the: amazement of all that knew Mitchell, 
(who was an honest man) or the President of the United States of 
America, who is enly a—John Tyler. To-day Mitchell is turned out 
again, after holding his commission three weeks or so—and his prede- 
cessor, one §. R. Lyman, we believe, is turned in! 


Verily, verily, these 
are strange times ! 


What is to become of us—ef us, the People, we 
mean; not of Us, the Editors—being the Editors! 
postmaster, who is under consideration, it would appear, not to go to 
bed for the next week, or he may wake up and find himself on a voyage 


| malt liquors, wine or cider.” 


| 
| 


} 
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One of the most interesting portions cf the display at the fair of the 
American Institute at Niblo’s, especially to the friends of American 
enterprise and industry, is the splendid show of candelabras, lamps, &c., 
exhibited by Messrs, Chouthouy & Nevers. They are all the production 
of their factery at the East, and in beauty of design and fiaish, and in 
intrinsic excellence, are not inferior to the best English lamps. The 
assortment of patierns is already upwards of 400, many of the most beau- 
But a few years 
since, we were dependent upon England for an astral and other large 
lamps, but since this factory was established, these lamps bave been 
gradually driving the English out of the market, being sold of equal 
excellence and beauty at about half the price. Within a year since Mr, 
Couthouy has turned his attention particularly to the design and finish 
ot the stands, S&c., the improvement has been very rapid, and these 
lamps are now sold in this city every day by other dealers, as from the 
best English makets, without a suspicion upon the part of the buyers. 
They are solar lamps, burning with facility the cheapest description of 


oil. We recommend an examination of them to all visitors to the fair. 
————— 
Tue Sons oy Temperance held their first anniversary at the Taber- 


nacle on Monday evening, which was crowded to repletion. Thomas 
Oakley, Exq., delivered an eloquent oration on the occasion. 

The Society has, we learn, been now in existence about one year—it 
was formed for the double purpose of promoting temperance, and incul- 
cating the principles of benevolence. For this purpose a fund is formed 
by the initiation fees and weekly dues of the members, and when sick, 
he is entitled to receive $4 a-week during his illness, and when he dies, 
$30 are appropriated to defray the expenses of his funeral. 

Each member upon admission subscribes to the following pledge:— 

“No brother shall buy, sell, or use as a beverage, any spirituous or 
A violation of this incurs a forfeiture of 


all the privileges of the institutiun. 
——_—_—— 


Sicsona CasteLtan. This highly gifted cantatrice delighted ano- 
ther large and brilliant audience, at Washington Hotel, on Monday night. 
The lady has, at her two last concerts introduced English bailads, and 
we hear she is studying the language in order to enable her to play in 
English opera, if so, she will effectually fill the place left vacant by the 
death of Malibran, who, in voice and manner, she greatly resembles. 
The peculiarity in the pronunciation, lends a charm to the singing, which 
added to her magnificent voice will secure to the Signora a similar tri- 
umph. 

We understand she is about to leave us for the present, but we hope to 
have another opportunity of listening to her ‘ sweet strains’’ before she 


departs. 
LP 


From Cuisa anv MAnitta. Advices have been received to May 6th. 
It appears that the Chinese government intend granting the same privi- 


| lege to Spain, they had given to Great Britain. They were strongly for- 


We advise the new | 


to Russia, perhaps balf seas over—and Mitchell back again, if the |. " . P 
without the necessity of treaty stipulations. 


wind changes—or the moon. 
re 


No Trivces !—for “ and thriving not by chance—but altogether as 8 


matter of course—like trees thrive,” in ono of our last Editorials, please 


read, ‘like trees,’ omitting thrive: or say as trees thrive. The Brother | 


Jonathan being our pride and boast, we cannot bear to be suspected of 


such horrible barbarisms—though Washington Irving may—as “ You do | 


that like I do.” 


And for the following sentence—be kind enough to read anything you | 


please—‘‘and we wanted too—and God forbid that we should ever want 
that all that we have—and ali we are ever likely to have—with all its 
faults—of that blood which, of yore, smoked in the veins of our English 
forefathers—the noble English of other days!’’ What we wrote, we do 
not know ; but something like what follows, we hope, “and we wanted 
too—and God forbid that we should ever be without that !—all that we 
have, and all that we are ever likely to have, with all its faults, of that 


blood which smoked in the veins of oar English forefathers—the “ noble 
English’ of other days ! 


j 


! 


tifying the mouth of the Canton river. 

The Cholera prevailed at Manilla. 

Communications had taken place between the Viceroy and the Ameri- 
can Commander, relative to American affairs and interests, and it seemed 
to be the opinion that we should enjoy the same privileges as all foreigners 


——— 

Later FRoM Bermuda. Advices has been received tu the 25th Sept. 
the fever is raging fearfully, the Hospital is crowded and the Commission- 
ers residence had been converted into a hespital for the convicts. In 
Ireland Island over 300 persons were down with it. 

A collission between a detachment of the rifle brigade and the inhabi- 
tants, had taken place at Prince Edward’s Island, one of the soldiers hay- 
ing been struck down by a stone, the word was given to charge, and se- 
veral of the mob were severely wounded. 

eae tole 

Department oF State.—Washiogton, Oct. 6, 1843.—Information 
has been received at this Department from F. W. Robeson, Esq., United 
States Consul at Santa Martha, New Grenada, that the Legislature of 


Santa Martha has imposed a duty of one dollar per barrel on flour, in 
addition to a previous one of fifty cents, making the duty now per barrel 
$6 52. :; 
—— 1 
Raitways.—The London Herald states that the capital expended on 
Railways in Great Britain and Ireland, amounts to nearly £70,000,000. 
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Mr. Matuewe asp THE New Wortp —Mr. Mathews having been Virginia Boyd va. Edward Boyd.—The complainant lived with de- 
assailed inthe New World of last week in a manner which he thinks de- | fendant afver the infidelity complained of. Referred back to the master 
mand a reply; we cheerfully give place to the following from his hand: | to ascertain if she did so through ignorance of the fact. 

To the Editors of the Brother Jonathan: Ellen Terrier vs. James Terrier.—Not proved. Dismissed. 


Although I deny in its whole length and breadth the right of any press Fire and Exrtosios.—The Brig Effort from this port to Florida, 

to make an inquisition into my personal affairs, an assault in the New | k fire off the Long Island sh Owl's H Friday the 

World newspaper of this week makes itself so special, by various allega- | took fire off the Long Island shore near Owl's Head on ms 6th 
| 


tions, as to demand notice, In order—first, the edition of ‘* Writings” inst, and it is supposed will be a total loss. 
now publishing, is not issued at my cost or expense ; secondly, whenever | The vessel was owned by Upham & Eastman, Boston. Thw cargd 


the charge of employing the imprint of any publisher or publishers with ‘ 9 : : office 
out their consent is made sufficiently distinct, I stand prepared to meet parolee gwen ide jyrg yt gmat ag | Zs 


it, and brand it for what it is; thirdly, Mr. Putnam’s card annexed small portion of the cargo will be saved in a damaged state. The origin 
covers this point in full, as Wiley & Putnam's house in London, was the | of the fire is unknown. Mr. Nathans, a passenger, had about $3,000 in 
sole agency employed by me in such matters; fourthly, | have been a | goods on board, and $400 in gold in his trunk, which, together with his 


party in no instance to the association of my name with that of any other : : ; 
American writer, obscure or distinguished, as suggested ; fifthly, sixthly, RAE, WES SET Seareyes. On these articles, which constituted bis 
7 whole property, he had $1000 insured, 


&c. &c., are unworthy of notice, even if so stated as to admit of it. In 
conclusion, I may say that certain parties having failed to obstruct me by Mr. Elliott Higgins of No. 253 Henry street, was. thrown from his 
baruuche on Sunday last, and died from the injuries received. 


anything in the form of criticism, (legitimate or illegitimate, ) are turning 
The Massachusetts and Worcester both met with accidents on Satur- 


their attention to —— on what relates to me as an individual. I 
to suggest that I have purposel tricted If brief and 
beg to sage i er day afternoon, which compelled them to return to the city. 
Manrsuatt Bertrand is expected to arrive here, early next week. 


temperate reply, reserving such other redress as belongs to me, to such 
He has been on a visit to General Jacksun and to Henry Clay. 


other forms and occasions as I may think proper and find convenient. 
CORNELIUS MATHEWS. 
Suicipe.—Wnm. E. Williams, a native of Connecticut, cut his throat 
I have frequently taken charge of Mr. thew’s parcels in on, F ; { 
and in no tomtings ws my tchowlodge Sow on shee 2 “aenaiite On at the ‘ Knickerbocker Hotel’ on Monday last. He was very dissipated 
perties to whom they were addressed, as intimated in the New World of and was affected with delirium tremens. 
this week. GEO. P. PUTNAM. | Ex-Gov. Seward has declined being a candidate for the office of Vice 
Friday, Oct. 6th, 1843. President of the United States, or for any other office, “State or National 


i 

New Yorx anv Erte Raitroap.—That this work has been too | in the election of 1844. 
long delayed, seems to be the general feeling—whether from a want of The French Steam Ships comprising four grand lines and four secend- 
spirit on the part of the Directors, or that the importance of the work | 4ry lines, will commence their trips next May. It is said that Bennett 
has not been sufficiently apparent to them, we know not. It appears, | of the Herald, applied to the French government to give him the exclw- 
however, that the affairs are in an embarrassed state, and there they | *#¢ right to the news brought by them! which was of course refused. 
might have remained, it would seem, so far as the old Directors cared, | BuRotanies.—Several burglaries have occurred in the city during 
who made not the slightest effort, though goaded to do so by all classes | the week. The house of Mrs. A. R. Hardy, $4 Greenwich street, was 
of the communiiy, for a long time past. It gives us pleasure to observe | entered by the basement and several articles of wearing apparel, table 
that the Board has changed its character, and that some definite action | 8nd bed linen, &c. stolen. 
willbe taken. An election took place last week, and the new Directors The house of Mr. A. Cole, 24 Mulberry street, was entered by climib- 
have since published the following circular. We hope they will lose no | ing the fence of an adjoining unfinished building, and various articles of 
time in carrying out their plans. value taken- 

“To tHe Postic.—New York, October 7, 1843.—The undersigned, The houses 188 Elm street and 42 White, were burglariously entered 
at the earnest solicitation of a portion of their fellow-citizens, having | the same night, and silver plate, wearing apparel, &c. &c. stolen. In 
consented to be elected Direstors of the New York and Erie Railroad | each case the burglars have escaped. 

Company, feel it to be their duty to state to the public distinctly the —_ 

conditions upon which they have undertaken their trust. They have / 

been informed that the affairs ef the Company have been in an embar- THE TURF. 

rassed state, and unless a very great change takes place, its existence | Beacon Course Trottinc.—Lady Tompkins won the purse of $0, 

will, in all probability, terminate with the present year.—The new | mile heats, best 3 in 5, on Monday, beating Sarah and Stranger. Time 

Board of Directors intend immediately to examine into its condition, | 2:54—2:53—2:50—2:49—Sarah winning the first heat. 

and report to the public the result of their labors. Should they find it The purse of $75, two mile heats in harness, was won by Stranger, 

ees to continue the work, they will make known their views | distancing Lady Tompkins and Wm. Tell the first heat. Time, 536. 

and retire from the Direction. On the other hand, should they findsits | The purse of $30, for men to walk, was won by Ellsworth, the celé- 

embarrassments not so formidable, but that with proper assistance they | brated Boston pedestrian. 

oan be surmounted, they will call upon the public to aid them ite com- Mount Vernon Course.—The great race between Fashion and 
“ee Register, which was to have come off on Friday week, over the Mount 

If this call be responded to, the undersigned will continue their con- | Vernon Course, was nogo. The Lady bad no competitor, but galloped 
nection with the Company; if not, the responsibility of a failure must | round merely for the amusement of the spectators—of which a great com 
not rest with them. | course had assembled to witness the race. 

David Austen, Anson G. Phelps, In the course of the afternoon an excellent race was run between Win- 
James Brown, Horatio Allen, chester, a sorrel horse, and St. Pierre, a black horse, which resulted in 
D. A. Cushman, Theodore Dohon, favor of the sorrel horse. It was a well contested race, both herses run- 
Charles M. Leupp, Matthew Morgan, ning neck to neck for some length of time. 

Francis W. Edmonds, Paul Spofford, The race between Winchester and St. Pierre, was two mile heats. 


Silas Brown, William Maxwell. | Time first heat 3:51; second heat 3:55 ' 
Several other members of the Board being absent from the city, their ‘ : pm Si 


Rames could not be affixed d b 
cou xed to this document NEW YORK MARKETS. 


— . 
LOCAL NEWS. Ashes are rather quiet at 4 50 a 31 1-2 for Pots Theaaehan. 
i ; ; ton is declining, with small sales. It has fallen 3-4 per lb from 
Pa — Ber. Bishop Hughes, retmeped tn che ctenmner Geass Wess | est point. Flour has become less firm, but a fair business is doing at 4 
, and has resumed his official duties in improved health. | 50 @ 4 43 3-4 for Western. Southern descriptions are dull at 4 56 1-2 
Divonces.—The following cases in Divorce were allowed by the Vice | @ 475. Small parcels of new Genesee wheat are coming in, and sell at 
Chancellor on Monday. 94 @ 95. Corn has been ro dull, but the —— ee bom, Large 
i sales at 50 1-2 @ 51, weight 52 a 53 measure. Kye is scarce 
mer mao from Joseph Corduan. 65 delivered. Barley dull at 48 @ 50. Oats very abundant with « ou 
ntine Sherwood from Eliza Ann Sherwood. of 250,000 bushels in store. Sales at 25 @ 26 1-2. Pork is very active 
Emily Daveau from Charles Daveau. 
Sarah Ann Jerolamen from James Jerolamen. 


| pecially prime, of which large sales, say 5,000 lbs this week, have 
In the caso of Elizabeth Chamberlain vs. Louis Chamberlain, the | @ekig st $4 and §7, for prime and mose,old 94 50 and 96 75, $7. Those 
! 


Saturday morning, Oct. 7th, 1843. 
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es 
been made at $10, mess is $11. New beef has appeared, and sales are 
is a lar emand for lard, and within a week, 5,000 ibs have 
Court ordered that the two children are not to be carried frem the city, Py vt me Ss 4 ~ 


5 1-2 @ 61-4 for export. For cheese there is some enquiry for 
nd that they be taken to residence of complainant for her to see them | at 5 1-2 for boxes, and 4.12 and 5 for casks. Butser is rather dull at 
ice a week. 7 @ 11 1-2 cents for fair to good, and 12 @ 15 cents for prime. 
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BROTHER 


RAMBLING THOUGHTS ON THE DRAMA. 
No. 1. 


For several years past, there has been a continued complaint of “ the 
decline of the Drama,” and certainly facts of the most stubborn kind 


have proved that it has indeed been seriously affected with this com- | 
It bas declined in its strength,—in its force—its power—its | 


plaint. 
truthfulness,—in many cases it has, in fact, become a thing of scorn— 
remembered only for what it once was. 
exalted station it once held in public opinion,—and the stage—the once 


honored and classic stage—has been converted into a temporary mena- | 


gerie, desecrated by lofty tumblers, or by actors of less physical accom- 
plishments, and destitute of those high and intellectual ones which once 
gave dignity to the ‘ mimic scene.’ 

Among the nine hundred and ninety-nine causes assigned for this 
decline, we think the right one has not yet been forthcoming. The 
fault is not with the public—they always have and always will go to the 
Theatre, when there is really an ordinary attraction—and when there is 
an extraordinary one, they will goinarush. But the taste as to thea- 


trical matters is as peculiar as it is uncertain, and requires more tact, | 


more nice discrimination, more careful watchfulness, to mark and follow 
its variations, than almost any other; and to the neglect of this on the 
part of managers and actors, may be partly attributed “ the decline of 
the drama.” They became careless in their business—their efforts were 
characterized first, by inattention to little matters— inconsiderate trifles ’ 
in the abstract, perhaps, but of vast importance in the aggregate eati- 
mate of excellence. The wants of the public were disregarded—things 
with which they had been already surfeited were attempted to be thrust 


down their throats, and a nausea was the consequence. Men of ordinary 


talent, too, became’ suddenly affected with a strange idea of their own | 
importance, and having mounted the stilts of pride and vanity, consi- | 
dered they were hiding their ‘ light under a bushel,’ by remaining mem- 

bers of a stock company, and so started on a starring expedivion, in the | 


vain hope that they might be mistaken for some of the ‘lost pleiades.’ 


Stock companies, of course degenerated—their strength was distributed, | 
and their effectiveness in a great measure destroyed; the expenses of | 


managers increased so much, that they were unable to offer a fair remu- 
neration to a talented actor, and consequently it has been a common 
thing to witness at a respectable theatre, oxe star, and the rest of the 
company the veriest sticks that ever ‘ strutted their hour on the stage,’ 
behind two farthing rush-lights in a country barn. 


of the stage now—men—aye, and women too, are continually thrust 


into business to which they have no pretension—the fitness to represent | such a combination of talent in one company, comprising, as it dees, 


a character is judged by the figure, and not by the mind—to study and 
understand it thoroughly in al! its phases—to know the meaning of the 


walk the stage with some degree of confidence, and with the smallest 
particle of grace,—and repeat the words as a schoolboy repeats his 
lesson—it is sufficient—you are an actor! How many do we nightly 
see who offend decency with their vulgarisms, and outrage common 


sense by their gross ignorance of the first principles of orthography? 


But let us refer to another cause of this decline—it may be traced to a 
still different effect of the same self-importance of actors, which leads 
them to reject parts they consider beneath their talents,—and not only 
so, but actually refuse to appear on the stage with an actor who would 
be likely to throw them into the shade—and this, we believe, has actually 
occurred at the Tark Theatre, since the engagement of Mr. Macready. 
Is this to be tolerated by managers? or are men fit to have the manage- 
ment of a theatre who make their engagements in such a loose way as to 
gender themselves liable to such conduct from a few self-sufficient actors, 
who in their best efforts are merely endured by the audience. 


These are some of the evils which have crept into the drama within a | 
few years—they are of course more apparent in this country than in | 


England, sincé we are dependent upon her for nearly all the histronic 


talent we have—but even there. the depression of dramatic affairs is also | 


traceable to similar causes, on a more extended scale. Compare the 
amount of talent, only twenty years ago, in one company, with that of 
the present day, and wonder as to the decline of the drama will at once 
cease. A friend has kindly furnished us with some curious statistics, 
and as they illustrate our argument, and are interesting in themselves, 
we take pleasure in laying them before our readers 


It hes derogated from the | 


And this is the curse | 


JONATHAN. 


{ The following is a list of the company of Drury Lane Theatre, with 
' the salaries of each, when, under the management of Robert William 
| Elliston, during the seasons of 1823 and 1824. 
Engaged nightly—from £20 to £30 per night :— 
Messrs. Kean Mr. Liston 
“Macready Miss Fanny Kelly 
“ CC. Young “ Stephens 
“Braham. 
Over £10 per week, and under £20 :— 
Mr. J. Wallack Mr. Dowton Mrs. Glover 
“ J. Cooper “ Terry “Bland 
“* Tom Cooke “Knight “Fitzwilliam 
“ C. E. Horn “Harley “ Edwin 
‘* Munden Mrs. Bunn Miss Povey 
“  Orger Clara Fisher 
Over £6 per week, and under £10;— 
. Pope Mr. Sherwin Mrs. W. West 
‘ Thompson “ Gattie “ 
Foote “ Fitzwilliam “ 
Powell “Byrne “Noble Forde 
Archer «© Noble Mad. Vestris L. Kelly 
Penly “ J. Browne “Burne Mary Tree 
Oxberry « Burne “ Harlowe 
Barnes 


Miss Smithson 
Knight “  §. Booth 
Hughes H. Cubitt 


Over £2 per week, and under £4:— 
Mr. Young Mr. Blanchard Miss Phillips 
“ Mercer “ Barnard “ Vallancy 
“ W.H.Williams “ Vining “ Barnett 
«« B. Webster « Yarnold 
“ §. Smith ‘ Harrold 
“ Gibbon “ Willmott 
“* John Povey Mrs. Coveney 
“« Yardley « Willmott 
“* Howel! ‘* Makeen 
“ Paulo Miss Blake 
“ Greene. 


Under £2:— 
Mr. Makeen Mrs. Webster 


‘* Plumstead se 
« D. Smith o 


. Read 
Hope 
‘ Sutton 
** Celson 
‘ Brady 


Miss Gibbon 
Best “ A.Smith 
Tennant J. Smith 
“ Turnour “Carty J. Carr 
“ Kench “ Hill A. Carr 
“Rosier Bond. 

Stage-manager—James Wallack; Acting-manager—J. W. Winston; 
Direector—Mr. Elliston; Treasurer—Mr. Dunn; Leader—Mr. T. Cooke; 
Chorus-masters—Rooke and Balfe. 

The salary-list alone amounted to upwards of £1,000 per week, 
besides nightly salaries, Rent, Printing, Lighting, &c., &e., &c. 

This is, as the drama was; and ene is lost in astonishment to see 


every branch ofthe drama. There was no decline in those days,—there 


| were no sticks thrust into prominent characters,—it was customary then 
words you utter, is out of the question altogether—so long as you can 





| to appoint the several parts to those whom the stage manager thought 


best suited to represent them, and if any one threw up his part, he threw 
up his engagement at the same time. It was customary in those days 
to study the part attentively ; to attend daily rehearsals until each one 
was perfect in matter and manner, and the whole business proceeded 
with mechanical regularity. 

The Drama as it was! with what names is it associated. Shakspeare, 
the great creator—who modelled and fashioned the creatures of his fancy 
—but who left it to others ta touch them with the promethean fire of 
their genius, and call them into life. Can we remember the names of 
Garrick and Kemble and Cook and Kean and Young, and even of Ma- 
cready, without feeling a reverence for the stage which has produced 
those ‘burning and shining lights’—which has brought forth the mighty 
talent of men whose fame will endure so long as our language shall be 





known—which has served to give to their otherwise, perhaps, fugitive 
| thoughts 
‘A local habitation and a name.’ 
The drama as it was! it was sought for by philosophers—encouraged 
by philanthropists, and upheld by divines—but— 
The Drama as itis! how changed the picture'—too often made te 


pander to licentiousness, and immorality of every kind—it is preached 
| against and shunned—a Theatre is even presented as a nuisance by @ 
| Grand Jury—and really if they continue to be conducted as many are 

now—when the ear is likely to be assailed every minute by ribald 
remarks, or the eye shocked with some disgraceful exhibition—it would 
| be better that they should all be indicted. We certathly think with 
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Hamlet,’ and we would make the remark as general as possible, that 
it would be better under present circumstances ‘ to reform it altogether.’ 
We shall, in future papers, endeavor to shew the strength of the pre- 
sent companies at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, as compared with | 
former years, and also discuss the comparative merits of the several 
Theatrical companies in this city. 


—— 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Frencu witHout a Master, Brother Jonathan Library, No. 3. 

French without a master, hey? But that depends upon 
what you mean, by French. As for learning French, without a master, 
so as to understand it when you hear it spoken; or so as to be under- 
stood, when you try to speak it yourself, the thing is a sheer impossibi- 
lity; and the whole pretence of “ A. H. Monteith, Esquire, Hon. mem- 
ber of the W, L. C.,” (if it’s the Wilful-Lying-Company, he ought to 
be an honorary member, along with the Baron Munchausen,) enough to 
show that he, himself, knows nothing of French. 

And yet—fair play, if you please—“ the Robertsonian Method,” as 
herein set forth—a modification by the way, of Dufiéf and Hamilton, and 
a great improvement on both, is worthy of all the encouragement it re- 
ceives, and of all the uproar they are making about it in the newspapers. | 

Observe. There are always two kinds of language in use with every 
Their written laz- 
guage is one thing; their spoken language is another. One may be 
acquainted with the speech of a people, and know nothing of their books; | 
er with their books, and know nothing of their speech. It was so with 
the Greeks and Romans. Think you the rabble of Greece or Rome 
talked the language, or even understood the language of Demosthenes or 
Cicero ?—no more than they did the language of Eschylus or Plato, or 
Homer, or Horace. And so with every other people under Heaven.— 
Their greatest authors are ashamed to write in their mother-tongue; 
their greatest orators want the courage to speak the speech of the mul- 
titude. 

Do people bargain, or chaffer, or go through the business of dealing in 
the language of Shakspeare and Milton?—or Petrarch or Tasso?—or 
Geethe, or Schiller ?—or Corneille? or Camcens? In that of Cervantes, | 
or Le Sage, or Defoe, or Swift, they do. Which therefore would you 
study, if you wanted to learn to talk a language? The French master 
puts you into Telemaque instead of Perrin, or a phrase-book ; and the | 
English master into the Paradise Lost instead of Esop’s fables, or Ro- 
binsen Crusce. The more fools they! And nextafter them, are you, to | 
believe such nonsense. 

Now—if you want to become acquainted with the written language of 
# people, and with that only, you may get along without a master, though | 
eyen there, it would be well to have a master to begin with ; because you 
cannot read to yourself without pronouncing to yourself, and once 
wrong in the pronunciation, the chances are that you are wrong for life. 
Still, as we have said before, you can get along without a master, if you 
only want to read, or write a language. Grammars, dictionaries and 
good authors will carry you thus far—but no further. If you learn in | 
this way though, and without the help of a master, beware how you ever | 
try to speak the language! It is all up with you, if you do. Finding | 
yourself unintelligible, whatever you may say, you are discouraged for | 
life. All you have learned goes for nothing, and worse than nothing.— 
It is _a positive injury to you. Your pronunciation will be a gibberish 
of your own—your chance of being understood by others, when you are | 
perishiag for lack of sympathy, or of understanding the speech of others 
when they most need your help, is abundantly lessened by your very fa- 
miliarity with their written language, acquired in this way. 
As, if you want to write a language, you must go to them that write 


Fudge ! 


people. These are to be learned in different ways. 











it; so if you want to talk a language—you must go to them that talk it. 
There is no other way. Pronunciation is to be communicated by the 
organs of speech—and by nothing else. You might as well teach colors, 
by description, as sounds ; or sing to the nose, or paint to the touch, as 
talk to the eyes, instead of the ears. 

Suppose that “A. H. Monteith, Esquire, Hon. member of W. L C.,” 
were to issue @ work, entitled ‘Penmanship without a master;” or 
Horsemanship, or Dancing, or Swimming, or Fencing, or Bexing with- 
Out master? And that, edition after edition—thousands and tens of 
thousands of copies—were bought up in every quarter of the land, by peo- 
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ple who had never seen a gvose-quill, or a horse, a fiddle or a frog-pond, a 
pair of muffies or foils; being persuaded by the newspapers into a belief 
that, having the book on Penmanshap to help them, they would be able 
to get along without the use of pen, ink, or paper; that if they only 
bought, and paid for the treatise on Horsemanship—price twenty-five 
cents a copy, with a liberal discount to the trade—the veriest nincompoop 
alive would perfectly understand the whole mystery of equitation, and be 
able to practice it anywhere, without the aid of whip or spur—saddle or 
bridle—nay, without even a horse—and without leaving hia bed; that 
with a quarter of adollar’s worth of Dancing or Swimming, Boxing or Fen- 
cing without a master, he would be able to dip the toe, like another Ves- 
tris, to swim like a fish, without the help of water—to lick the Cham- 
pion of England with or witheut gloves—and to give St. George carte 
sur le bras, every time he winked ?—What would be our indignation at 
such preposterous quackery? and what our opinion of a people that 
would bear with it? 7 

Now—between ourselves, dear Public, we should be glad to know the 
difference. “French without a master’’—as you understand the proposition 
through the newspapers—implies that their buyer is to learn by this little 
book, and by nothing else, what he is wholly ignorant of; and that, so 
effectually, as to qualify him for talking French with the first live French+ 
man he meets, after having studied awhile in his chamber! “ Every 
man his own washerwoman,” is the title of a much older work than this. 


But though, by the help of these written directions, abody wholly igno 
rant of the language may not learn to speak French in a jiffy—may he not 
learn something more in the same time, than by any other process likely 
to lie within reach of the great mass of our people? May he not find 
a capital pennyworth here—notwithstanding ? 

Certainly he may. But the danger is, that by listening to the news- 
papers, he may be led to expect too much—and being disappointed in 
the very outset of his career—feel disheartened. And therefore it is that 
we have taken up the matter so seriously. We would have this little 
work well established throughout our land as a school-book—instead of 
being a monthly—passing away like the summer butterflies of the season, 
and leaving people to wonder what makes the mighty difference after all, 
between a butterfly and a moth. 

What then may he hope for, by studying “ French without a master 1” 
He may get a much clearer notion of the power of the letters, and of the 
peculiar structure of the language, by going quietly through the little course, 
by himself, therein marked out, than by anything of the sort we have 
ever happened to meet with or hear of; and we are well acquainted with 
halfa hundred or so. He may lay the foundations for a good acquaintance 
with the language, for profitable and safe private study; and by the help 
of a few hints to begin with, not from dead pictures, or types or shadows, 
or story-books—but from the mouths of living Frenchmen, he may talk 
the language with reasonable fluency in much less time than usual. 

But if you want to ¢a/k French, and a Jive Frenchman is not to be had 
—nor a live somebody else, who pretends te know French, what then? 
Why then, though bad is the best, you had better go to work with this 
cheap little treatise, notwithstanding the title, and though you may have 
something to unlearn hereafter, you may nevertheless learn much, worth 
remembering, and with less trouble and at less expense, than by any 
other self-teaching process we are acquainted with. 

And here we might stop, with our hearty thanks to the publishers— 
Messrs. Wilson & Co., but the growing relish we see for the study of 
languages in all parts of the country, as proved by the extraordinry sale 
of this littlé book, would seem to require a regulating hint or two, from 
somebody better acquainted with the subject than publishers, or even book- 
sellers, are supposed to be. And therefore—Messieurs, the public—a 
word with you, before we part. 

In the study of a language, always begin, if you can, by reading with 
a@ native, or with some one, though a stranger, able to alk it freely.— 
Give your whole mind to the pronunciation, and to nothing else, for six 
lessons, of not more than half an hour each; and if you have been exer- 
cised, not with Telemaque or Lafontaine, but with simple and familiar 
phrases—the more simple and familiar, the better—then you may betake 
yourself to ‘‘ French without a master,’’ and be sure of triumphant sue- 
cess. Then you may correct your own errors, or be capable of corree- 
tion from others. Your ear wil] not be spoiled; as it is quite sure to be, 
by solitary, unassisted pronunciation. 

Never read poetry, nor fine prose, nor long and beautiful phrases; bus 
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RAMBLING THOUGHTS ON THE DRAMA. 
No. 1. 


For several years past, there has been a continued complaint of “ the 
decline of the Drama,” and certainly facts of the most stubborn kind | 
have proved that it has indeed been seriously affected with this com- 
plaint. It has declined in its strength,—in its force—its power—its | 
truthfulness,—in many cases it has, in fact, become a thing of scorn— | 


remembered only for what it once was. It has derogated from the 
exalted station it once held in public opinion,—and the stage—the once 
honored and classic stage—bhas been converted into a temporary mena- 
gerie, desecrated by lofty tumblers, or by actors of less physical accom- 
plishments, and destitute of those high and intellectual ones which once 
gave dignity to the ‘ mimic scene.’ 

Among the nine hundred and ninety-nine causes assigned for this 
decline, we think the right one has not yet been forthcoming. The 
fault is not with the public—they always have and always will go to the 
Theatre, when there is really an ordinary attraction—and when there is 
an extraordinary one, they will goinarush. But the taste as to thea- 
trical matters is as peculiar as it is uncertain, and requires more tact, 
more nice discrimination, more careful watchfulness, to mark and follow 
its variations, than almost any other; and to the neglect of this on the 
part of managers and actors, may be partly attributed “ the decline of 
the drama.” They became careless in their business—their efforts were 
characterized first, by inattention to little matters— inconsiderate trifles ’ 
in the abstract, perhaps, but of vast importance in the aggregate esti- 
mate of excellence. The wants of the public were disregarded—things 
with which they had been already surfeited were attempted to be thrust 
down their throats, and a nausea was the consequence. Men of ordinary 
talent, too, became’ suddenly affected with a strange idea of their own 
importance, and having mounted the stilts of pride and vanity, consi- 
dered they were hiding their ‘ light under a bushel,’ by remaining mem- 
bers of a stock company, and so started on a starring expediiion, in the 


vain hope that they might be mistaken for some of the ‘lost pleiades.’ | 


Stock companies, of course degenerated—their strength was distributed, 
and their effectiveness in a great measure destroyed; the expenses of 
managers increased so much, that they were unable to offer a fair remu- 
neration to a talented actor, and consequently it has been a common 
thing to witness at a respectable theatre, one star, and the rest of the 
company the veriest sticks that ever ‘ strutted their hour on the stage,’ 
behind two farthing rush-lights in a country barn. And this is the curse 
of the stage now—men—aye, and women too, are continually thrust 


into business to which they have no pretension—the fitness to represent | 


a character is judged by the figure, and not by the mind—to study and 


understand it thoroughly in al] its phases—to know the meaning of the | 


words you utter, is out of the question altogether—so long as you can 


walk the stage with some degree of confidence, and with the smaliest | 
particle of grace,—and repeat the words as a schoolboy repeats his | 


lesson—it is sufficient—you are an actor! How many do we nightly 
see who offend decency with their vulgarisms, and outrage common 
sense by their gross ignorance of the first principles of orthography? 

But let us refer to another cause of this decline—it may be traced to a 
still different effect of the same self-importance of actors, which leads 
them to reject parts they consider beneath their talents,—and not only 
so, but actually refuse to appear on the stage with an actor who would 
be likely to throw them into the shade—and this, we believe, has actually 
occurred at the Tark Theatre, since the engagement of Mr. Macready. 
Is this to be tolerated by managers? or are men fit to have the manage- 
ment of a theatre who make their engagements in such a loose way as to 
sender themselves liable to such conduct from a few self-sufficient actors, 
who in their best efforts are merely endured by the audience. 

These are some of the evils which have crept into the drama within a 


few years—they are of course more apparent in this country than in | 
England, sincé we are dapendent upon her for nearly all the histronic | 


talent we have—but even there. the depression of dramatic affairs is also 
traceable to similar causes, on a more extended scale. Compare the 
amount of talent, only twenty years ago, in one company, with that of 
the present day, and wonder as to the decline of the drama will at once 
cease. A friend has kindly furnished us with some curious statistics, 


and as they illustrate our argument, and are interesting in themselves, | 


we take pleasure in laying them before our readers 


ONATHAN. 
| The following is a list of the company of Drury Lane Theatre, with 
the salaries of each, when, under the management of Robert William 
Elliston, during the seasons of 1823 and 1824. 
Engaged nightly—from £20 to £30 per night :— 
Messrs. Kean Mr. Liston 


“Macready Miss Fanny Kelly 
*  C. Young “ Stephens 
«Braham. 


Over £10 per week, and under £20 :— 


Mr. J. Wallack Mr. Dowton Mrs. Glover 
«J. Cooper “Terry “Bland 
“« Tom Cooke “Knight “Fitzwilliam 
“ C. E. Horn “Harley “ Edwin 
| «* Munden Mrs. Bunn Miss Povey 
“ — Orger Clara Fisher 


Over £6 per week, and under £10;— 


| Mr. Pope Mr. Sherwin Mrs. W. West Miss Smithson 
| “ Thompson “ Gattie « Knight “ §. Booth 
| “ Foote “ Fitzwilliam “ Hughes “ H. Cubitt 
“ Powell “Byrne “Noble “ Forde 
| “ Archer *« Noble Mad. Vestris “ L. Kelly 
« Penly “ J. Browne “Burne “Mary Tree 
| “ Oxberry « Burne “ Harlowe 
“ Barnes 


Over £2 per week, and under £4:— 


Mr. Young Mr. Blanchard Miss Phillips 
“ Mercer “ Barnard “ Vallancy 
“ W.H. Williams “ Vining “ Barnett 
“ B. Webster « Yarnold 
“ §. Smith « Harrold 
“ Gibbon “ Willmott 
“« John Povey Mrs. Coveney 
“* Yardley « Willmott 
“* Howell! “ Makeen 
Paulo Miss Blake 
“ Greene. 


Under £2:— 


- 


Mr. Read Mr. Makeen Mrs. Webster Miss Gibbon 
“ Hope “ Plumstead “ Best “ A.Smith 
“ Sutton “ D. Smith “ Tennant “ J. Smith 

* Celson “ ‘Turnour “Carty “ J. Carr 
hy Brady “ Kench “Hill “  A.Carr 


“Rosier “ Bond. 
Stage-manager—James Wallack; Acting-manager—J. W. Winston; 
| Director—Mr. Elliston; Treasurer—Mr. Dunn; Leader—Mr. T. Cooke; 
| 


| Chorus-masters—Rooke and Balfe. 

The salary-list alone amounted to upwards of £1,000 per week, 
| besides nightly salaries, Rent, Printing, Lighting, &c., &c., &c. 
This is, as the drama was; and ene is lost in astonishment to see 
| such a combination of talent ia one company, comprising, as it dees, 
| every branch ofthe drama. There was no decline in those days,—there 
were no sticks thrust into prominent characters,—it was customary then 
to appoint the several parts to those whom the stage manager thought 
best suited to represent them, and if any one threw up his part, he threw 
| up his engagement at the same time. It was customary in those days 
| to study the part attentively ; to attend daily rehearsals until each one 
was perfect in matter and manner, and the whole business proceeded 
with mechanical regularity. 


The Drama as it was! with what names is it associated. Shakspeare, 
the great creator—who modelled and fashioned the creatures of his fancy 
| —but who left it to others ta touch them with the promethean fire of 
| 
| 





their genius, and call them into life. Can we remember the names of 
Garrick and Kemble and Cook and Kean and Young, and even of Ma- 
cready, without feeling a reverence for the stage which has produced 
those ‘burning and shining lights’—which has brought forth the mighty 
talent of men whose fame will endure so long as our language shall be 
known—which has served to give to their otherwise, perhaps, fugitive 
| thoughts 
‘A local habitation and a name.’ 

The drama as it was! it was sought for by philosophers—encouraged 
by philanthropists, and upheld by divines—but— 

The Drama as itis! how changed the picture!—too often made te 
pander to licentiousness, and immorality of every kind—it is preached 
against and shunned—a Theatre is even presented as a nuisance by @ 
Grand Jury—and really if they continue to be conducted as many are 
| now—when the ear is likely to be assailed every minute by ribald 
remarks, or the eye shocked with some disgraceful exhibition—it would 
| be better that they should all be indicted. We certainly think with 
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Hamlet,’ and we would make the remark as general a3 possible, that 
it would be better under present circumstances ‘ to reform it altogether.’ 
We shall, in future papers, endeavor to shew the strength of the pre- 
sent companies at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, as compared with 
former years, and also discuss the comparative merits of the several 
Theatrical companies in this city. 
a 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Frencu witnout a Master, Brother Jonathan Library, No. 3. 

French without a master, hey? Fudge! But that depends upon 
what you mean, by French. As for learning French, without a master, 
go as to understand it when you hear it spoken; or so as to be under- 
stood, when you try to speak it yourself, the thing is a sheer impossibi- 
lity; and the whole pretence of “ A. H. Monteith, Esquire, Hon. mem- 
ber of the W, L. C.,” (if it’s the Wilful-Lying-Company, he ought to 
be an honorary member, along with the Baron Munchausen,) enough to 
show that he, himself, knows nothing of French. 

And yet—fair play, if you please—‘‘ the Robertsonian Method,” as 
berein set forth—a modification by the way, of Dufiéf and Hamilton, and 
& great improvement on both, is worthy of all the encouragement it re- 
ceives, and of all the uproar they are making about it in the newspapers. 

Observe. There are always two kinds of language in use with every | 
people. These are to be learned in different ways. Their written laz- | 
guage is one thing; their spoken language is another. One may be 
acquainted with the speech of a people, and know nothing of their books ; 
er with their books, and know nothing of their speech. It was so with 
the Greeks and Romans. Think you the rabble of Greece or Rome | 
talked the language, or even understood the language of Demosthenes or 
Cicero ?—no more than they did the language of Eschylus or Plato, or 
Homer, or Horace. And so with every other people under Heaven.— 
Their greatest authors are ashamed to write in their mother-tongue; 


their greatest orators want the courage to speak the speech of the mul- | 
titude. 


eee CC 





Do people bargain, or chaffer, or go through the business of dealing in 
the language of Shakspeare and Milton?—or Petrarch or Tasso?—or 
Geethe, or Schiller ?—or Corneille? or Camcens? In that of Cervantes, | 
or Le Sage, or Defoe, or Swift, they do. Which therefore would you 
study, if you wanted to learn to talk a language? The French master | 
puts you into Telemaque instead of Perrin, or a phrase-book ; and the | 
English master into the Paradise Lost instead of Esop’s fables, or Ro- 
binson Cruscee. The more fools they ! 
believe such nonsense. 


And next after them, are you, to | 


Now—if you want to become acquainted with the written language of 
& people, and with that only, you may get along without a master, though | 
eyen there, it would be well to have a master to begin with ; because you 
cannot read to yourself without pronouncing to yourself, and once 
wrong in the pronunciation, the chances are that you are wrong for life. 
Still, as we have said before, you can get along without a master, if you 
only want to read, or write a language. Grammars, dictionaries and | 
good authors will carry you thus far—but no further. If you learn in 
this way though, and without the help of a master, beware how you ever 
try to speak the language! It is all up with you, if you do. Finding 
yourself unintelligible, whatever you may say, you are discouraged for 
life. All you have learned goes for nothing, and worse than nothing.— 
It is a positive injury to you. Your pronunciation will be a gibberish 
of your own—your chance of being understood by others, when you are 
perishiag for lack of sympathy, or of understanding the speech of others 
when they most need your help, is abundantly lessened by your very fa- 
miliarity with their written language, acquired in this way. 

As, if you want to write a language, you must go to them that write 
it; so if you want to ¢alk a language—you must go to them that talk it. 
There is no other way. Pronunciation is to be communicated by the 
organs of speech—and by nothing else. You might as well teach colors, 
by description, as sounds ; or sing to the nose, or paint to the touch, as 
talk to the eyes, instead of the ears. 

Suppose that “A. H. Monteith, Esquire, Hon. member of W. L. C.,” 
were to issue @ work, entitled ‘Penmanship without a master;” or 
Horsemanship, or Dancing, or Swimming, or Fencing, or Bexing with- 
uta master? And that, edition after edition—thousands and tens of 
thousands of copies—were bought up in every quarter of the land, by peo- 


— 
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ple who had never seen a gvose-quill, or a horse, a fiddle or a frog-pond, a 
paic of muffles or foils ; being persuaded by the newspapers into a belief 
that, having the book on Penmanshap to help them, they would be able 


| to get along without the use of pen, ink, or paper; that if they only 


bought, and paid for the treatise on Horsemanship—price twenty-five 
cents a copy, with a liberal discount to the trade—the veriest nincompoop 
alive would perfectly understand the whole mystery of equitation, and be 
able to practice it anywhere, without the aid of whip or spur—saddle or 
bridie—nay, without even a horse—and without leaving hia bed; that 
with a quarter of adollar’s worth of Dancing or Swimming, Boxing or Fen- 
cing without a master, he would be able to dip the toe, like another Ves- 
tris, to swim like a fish, without the help of water—to lick the Cham- 
pion of England with or without gloves—and to give St. George carte 
sur le bras, every time he winked ?—What would be our indignation at 
such preposterous quackery? and what our opinion of a people that 
would bear with it? ‘ 

Now—between ourselves, dear Public, we should be glad to know the 
difference. “French without a master’’—as you understand the proposition 
through the newspapers—implies that their buyer is to learn by this little 
book, and by nothing else, what he is wholly ignorant of; and that, 60 
effectually, as to qualify him for talking French with the first live French+ 
man he meets, after having studied awhile in his chamber! ‘“ Every 
man his own washerwoman,”’ is the title of a much older work than this. 


But though, by the help of these written directions, abody wholly igno 
rant of the language may not learn to speak French in a jiffy—may he not 


| learn something more in the same time, than by any other process likely 


to lie within reach of the great mass of our people? 
a capital pennyworth here—notwithstanding ? 

Certainly he may. But the danger is, that by listening to the news- 
papers, he may be led to expect too much—and being disappointed in 
the very outset of his career—feel disheartened. And therefore it is that 
we have taken up the matter so seriously, We would have this little 
work well established throughout our land as a school-book—instead of 
being a monthly—passing away like the summer butterflies of the season, 
and leaving people to wonder what makes the mighty difference after all, 
between a butterfly and a moth. 

What then may he hope for, by studying “ French without a master ?”’ 
He may get a much clearer notion of the power of the letters, and of the 
peculiar structure of the language, by going quietly through the little course, 
by himself, therein marked out, than by anything of the sort we have 


May he not find 


ever happened to meet with or hear of; and we are well acquainted with 


halfa hundred or so. He may lay the foundations for a good acquaintance 
with the language, for profitable and safe private study; and by the help 
of a few hints to begin with, not from dead pictures, or types or shadews, 
or story-books—but from the mouths of living Frenchmen, he may talk 
the language with reasonable fluency in much less time than usual. 

But if you want te talk French, and a live Frenchmen is not to be had 


| —nor a live somebody else, who pretends te know French, what then? 


Why then, though bad is the best, you had better go to work with this 


| cheap little treatise, notwithstanding the title, and though you may have 


something to unlearn hereafter, you may nevertheless learn much, worth 
remembering, and with less trouble and at less expense, than by any 
other self-teaching process we are acquainted with. 

And here we might stop, with our hearty thanks to the publishers— 
Messrs. Wilson & Co., but the growing relish we see for the study of 
languages in all parts of the country, aa proved by the extraordinry sale 
of this littlé book, would seem to require a regulating hint or two, from 
somebody better acquainted with the subject than publishers, or even book- 
sellers, are supposed to be. And therefore—Messieurs, the publics 
word with you, before we part. 

In the study of a language, always begin, if you can, by reading with 
a native, or with some one, though a stranger, able to talk it freely.— 
Give your whole mind to the pronunciation, and to nothing else, for six 
lessons, of not more than half an hour each; and if you have been exer+ 
cised, not with Telemaque or Lafontaine, but with simple and familiar 
phrases—the more simple and familiar, the better—then you may betake 
yourself to ‘‘ French without a master,’ and be sure of trtwmphant suc- 
cess. Then you may correct your own errors, or be capable of correc- 
tion from others. Your ear wil] not be spoiled; as it is quite sure to be, 
by solitary, unassisted pronunciation. 

Never read poetry, nor fine prose, nor long and beautiful phrases; but 
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confine yourself to authors who write and speak the same languege—or, 
in other words, or write as people talk, and who love their mother tongue, 
better than the tongue of the schools. 
a foreign language—nor can you hope to understand, or enjoy them, 


Others are not worth reading in 


whatever you may pretend, til! you are able to speak that language, as if 
it were your own. 

Oh, ho! your master will say—you are never to go into the water then 
till you have learned to swim! 

Just so!—never alone !—never beyond your depth, till you have learned 
to swim, nor without having somebody near enough to reach you and pull 
you ashore, if you should happen to find yourself going down wrong end 
first, with your pronunciation or outcries unheeded. 

To all, therefore, who have an opportunity of grounding themselves 
first in the pronunciation, by saying over short familiar phrases after 
a Frenchman, or somebody else, well acquainted with the language and 
speaking it fluently and correctly, with the book before them, this “French 
without a master,’’ were worth two quarters of schooling in the common 
way. And to those who have no such opportunity—why, even to them 
it is worth its weight in silver, if not in gold; though not for the reasons 
you see urged in the newspapers—not because French without a master, 
is to drive all our French teachers to clam digging, or oakam picking— 
but for other and much: better reasons. 

To show that we are in earnest, and what is more, that we know what 
we are talking about, we undertake to say that no mortal can acquire the 
simplest French phrase—or utter it 80 as to be understood by a French- 
man—without first hearing it spoken properly. Our life on the issue!— 
Try it! Take the words comment-vous portez-vous? or vat-en au 
diable! There !—what did we tell you? 

What sort of a pen would a fellow make, who never saw a pen in his 
life, think you ?—who never saw the making of a pen—nor a pen after 
it was made, however much he might have studied “ Penmanship with- 
out a master.” And is it easier to talk French, than to make pens— 
hey? 

Nevertheless, that we may not be suspected of pouring a broadside into 
this little “‘ French without a master"’—simply to prove our indepen- 
dence, the work issued by Wilson & Co., for the Brother Jonathan Libra- 
ry, we do most heartily recommend it; and not only to learners, but to 
teachers, all over the land, as calculated to save both a world of perplex- 
ing and wearisome enquiry; and as a school-book worthy of steadfast 
and general encouragement. 


Tae Catnoric Exrosttor for October is issued by the publisher at 
181 Fulton street. It contsins a beautiful steel engraving of the very 
Rev. W. Matthews, and the contents generally are highly interesting and 


instructive, 

Tae Vitcace Inn by Henry Wm. Herbert, is the title of a short ro- 
mance by the very popular author and issued by Winchester 30 Ann 
street, price 124 cents. 

Pictoniat History or tHe Uniten States.—No. 7, price 25 cents. 

AmericaN Navat Biocraruy.—Part 5th, price 25 cents. 


Lord Brronx.—No. 12, price 25 cents, completing the very elegant 


edition. The above are for sale by Burgess & Stringer, corner of Broad- 
way and Ann street. 


Froissarts CHRoNICcLEs or ENGLAND FRANCE AND SPAIN.—No. 8 
is issued by Winchester 80 Ann street. 


Tax Barsey Parers—Diary or Mapvame D’Axstay.—Edited by 
ber neice, Carey § Hart. 

We have received part the fifth of this work, and judging from the 
contents of the present number, we should be disposed to consider it a 
very interesting and amusing work—indeed it could not well be other- 
wise, since it introduces the reader to all the distinguished characters 
who were cotemporary with Miss Barney. It ia full of anedote, andthe 
atyle and matter are pleasant and agreeable. 

By some oversight on the part of the publisher, the previous parts have 
not come under our observation. 


Tue Story of Ninon De L’Enctos.—Messrs. Burgess & Stringer 
have published the story of this remarkable woman, tegether with her 
letters to De Sevigne and St. Evremond. The work is certainly a 


curiosity in its way, and will no doubt be eagerly sought after | 
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THE DRAMA. 


Tage Parx.—Mr. Macreadys’ performances continue with unabated 
attraction, and each succeeding character he enacts appears to excel its 
predecessors. On Wednesday of last week, he presented for the first 
time here, the tragedy of Werner, and the public are deeply indebted te 
Mr. Macready, for having drawn from the shelves of the library, this 
extraordinary emanation of an extraordinary mind ; and indeed our sa- 
tisfaction at witnessing its successful performance, was somewhat quali- 
fied by the regret, that the author did not share it with us. 

Werner as written by Lord Byron, is a highly wrought, and deeply 
powerful dramatic poem, full of those startling flashes of his troubled 
and erratic genius, which characterize a large portion of his works. As 
modelled and adapted for the stage, it is a most interesting and effective 
play. Mr. Macready as Werner far excelled in our opinion, all his pre- 
vious efforts—there was more warmth and fervor in his acting—a more 
thrilling pathos in his delivery ; and in many scenes, so much true feel 
ing infused, so much of reality indeed, that it could not fail to go to the 
heart, and awaken its tenderest sensibilities. 

We think his acting in the last scene, has for power and effect, rarely 
or ever been exceeded,—from the time he knows his son to be a murder- 
er, until his death, it was a grand display of histrionic excellence. 

The Ulric of Mr. Wheatly was less faulty than his previous efforts—— 
he had evidently well studied his part, which is creditable te him—we 
think, however, that he was wrong in his conception of some portion of 
the character, particularly in the last scene, when the Hungarian dis- 
closes the knowledge of his guilt, and denounces him a murderer. Mr. 
Wheatley listened to this with perfect immobility, as though he had beea 
prepared for the discovery,—but he knew not that any human eye had 
witnessed the bloody deed, and villain as he was, he could nothave failed 
to exhibit some slight degree of feeling when the witness stood before 
him and coolly exposed his infamy. The same remarks may apply per- 
haps to the unconcern with which he viewed his father’s death—not that 
we would have him interfere with the business of the scene, but some ef- 
fective by-play could be introduced to give a faithfulness to it, which it 
now lacks. 

Chippendale’s old Servitor was excellent, and Ryder looked and play- 
ed the blunt Hungarian well. 

Mrs. Sloman as the wife of Werner, was particularly good in the early 
scenes=—but there is not much in the character to call forth the capabili- 
ties of an actress. Mrs. Hunt had very little to do, and therefore, there 
was little to find fault with. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. Macready appeared in the character of Virgi- 
nius, and we Lelieve his detractors (even N. P. Willis, perhaps) will ad- 
mit that in this he is pre-eminent—indeed it is so well known, and se 
universally conceded, that we hardly think it worth while to record his 
recent triumph. We have seen him play it frequently in years gone by, 
and if possible his acting on Wednesday was better than ever. 

We regret to see the house so badly attended on the off nights, though 
such a result must be expected when Mr. Hackett attempts Shakspeare. 
He is a very nice man, and a very amiable one we dare say, but he can’t 
play ‘ Lear’, though he dresses Falstaff exceedingly well. 

Otympic.—A new ‘demoniacal burlesque Extravaganza, written by 
Mr. Walcott, and entitled ‘Fried Shots!’’ has been produced here, 
with tolerable success. We are sorry the author of ‘Giovanni in Go 
tham’ put his name to it, however, for it is unworthy of him—the only 
good thing in the piece is the music, and that is certainly well chosen— 
but for the rest, it is an unqualified failure. The dialogue may have 
point, and it may have been obtuseness, perhaps, which prevented our 
discovering it—but it appeared to us that punning was the great feature, 
and the best of them were very old, and the new ones were very exe- 
crable. 

We can forgive almost anything at Mitchell’s, if it will only make us 
laugh—we care not how bad it is—how monstrously absurd, or how 
ridiculously improbable—we must langh, and if a piece be written for 
that purpose, and fails in its effect, we are satisfied that it isn’t good. 
Such was the case with ‘ Fried Shots,"—we went for a laugh, and we 
came away a disappointed individual. There is one thing in it, howe 
ver—we would go again and again to hear Miss Taylor sing the 
music of ‘ The soldier tired ’—it was very beautiful, and being sung, tao, 
amidst the smoke and smell of gunpowder, [pleasant for herJ—edds 
considerably to the general effect upon the olfactories. 











Holland took a benefit on Tuesday night, and put forth a bill which 
drew more than he could comfortably accommodate. He deserved a | 
bumper, and he had one. 
Mr. Sloman appeared on that occasion, to give 3 musical olio in his | 
ewn person. We heard him sing ‘ The seven ages,’ ‘ Kaity O’Lynch,’ | 
and that fine old song, ‘ Money is your friend, —how many more he | 
sang, we don’t know—from all appearances, if the audience had their 
ewn way, they would have kept him singing until the next morning. 
We have made up our mind upon this important point, that Sloman is 
a capital singer, and that he is the only comic one in America—we | 
might go three thousand miles further, and still be within the bounds of 
wuth perhaps. 
The new farce of the “ College Boy” has been very successful—and | 
we should like to know where Holland obtained the pattern of his pants 
and hat—they are unique, at least, and should become the rage this 
winter. 





Nisio’s—(not the Gardens, for they are closed)—is still flourishing— | 
the Italian Company continues to draw fair though notfull houses. The 
opera of ‘Gemma di Vergy’ was not sufficiently successful to warrant 
its repetition. ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” and ‘Norma,’ have been 
played again and again. 

It is intimated that they will play yet another engagement here, with 
Mrs. Sutton as the prima donna ! 

The Ravels have nearly terminated their engagement—it is rumored 
that they proceed to the Grand Theatre in Mexico. 


Tue Bowery.—There are strange rumors about the doings at this 
establishment, which, for the sake of the drama and the stage, we 
would fain not believe. We know little of the place from persona! 
observation, and wish to know even less—the place and its doings are 
beneath notice. 





Tue Cuatsam is really now an attractive place—the entertainments 
are unexceptionable, and the company boasts of much talent. It con- 
sists, among others, of Mrs. Herring, Mrs G. Jones, the pretty actress 
and singer, Miss Reynolds—Jim Crow Rice, Addams, Hield, Grattan, 
& Jamieson—a team, we think, cannot be beaten, or even equalled at 
any establishment in the city. We do visit the Chatham occasionally, 
and have always been much pleased, not only with the character of the 
establishment, but with the character and behaviour of the audience. 

The Amphitheatre with John Tryon & Champlin as manager and 
treasurer, is making money, and deservedly so. It is worth the price of 
admission to hear Gossin’s drolleries—he is the prince of clowns. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL ITEMS. 


The Great Western brought out Madame Cinti Damoureav, a French 
songstress, who intends, we believe, to give concerts. 
nied by Mons. Artot, a violinist. 

De Begnis is giving concerts at Buffalo. 

We understand that a great Musical Festival, is to take place during 
this month atthe Tabernacle, for some benevolent purpose. 

Dempster is travelling through the Western States. We last heard 
of him at Detroit. 

Mr. Seguin has written to the editor of the Boston Transcript, stating 
that his expenses for the five Concerts given there were $500. He had 
been accused of meanness by some of the journals. 


She is accompa- 


A “ magnificent copy of the Bible, and a fine edition of Shakspeare,”’ 
we learn from the St. Louis Organ, were to be presented to “‘ Old Sel,” 
at his benefit. 

Mr. Placide, we learn, is engaged but for one month in New Orleans, 
and another in Mobile. 

Mr James Wallack commenced a short engagement, as Rolla and 
Dick Dashall, at the National, Bostoa, on Monday. 


“ Mistake of THE Printer.” The “ posters” of the People’s 
Theatre, Cincinnati, lately announced that the “‘ management was induced 
to close the establishment on account of the infozicction of the stage ma- 
nager’’ of course “ indisposition’’ was intended, for no son of Thespis 
ever would “ put an enemy into his mouth to steal away bis brains.” 

“ Under the head of “ Serious Accidents” the Boston Post states that 
«‘ Gentleman George” is engaged at the National! The frequenters of 
the National will consider this as an agreeable “‘ accident,” rather than 
& serious one, we are inclined to think. 

Jamee Thorne, a popular English comedian, who has resided for many 
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years in this country, died recently on his passage from New Orleans @ 
England, whither he was returning. 
Mr. Hamilton, late Editor of the Ladies’ Companion, and now stage- 
manager at the National Baton, has made his reappearance on the stage. 
Joe Sweeney, the banjo-player, it appears from late London papers, is 
not dead, as was reported. He was in that city at the last accounts. 
Bootu, Tuk Tracepiax.—This geatleman played one of his old 
tricks at the Front-street Theatre, Baltimore, on Tuesday evening last, 


| by being suddenly indisposed when the audience arrived. 


Tom Flynn has brought out a piece there, called ‘ O'Connell and 
Repevl! ’—Tom representing the great agitator. 

Welsh & Manver’s circus eompany has played with great success at 
Marseilles, Genoa, and Algiers, on their way to Constantinople. 

Col. Mann, with a superb troupe, has sailed from the United States 
for Demerara. 

A Miss Bell bas made a successful debut at the Walnut-street Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia. She is said to be ‘ young, beautiful, and intellectual.’ 

The National, under Oxley and Wemyss, is not doing well. 

The French Company is very successful at the Chesnut when opera 
is played. 

Russell is doing a good business at the Arch-street-—Connor, Hill, 
Kirby and Graham are there. 

The Walaut is doing well. Young Vandenhoff is starring there- 

‘ Last Man’ Blake is about to do Hamlet. Some critics call it ‘ far- 
cical tragedy,’ but we don’t think Mr. Blake could play anything very 
badly. He isa gentleman, and a good reader. 


Barton is at the Holiday-street Theatre, Baltimore. 
—— 


THE ELECTIONS. 


Maryland.—This State has gone in favor of the whigs, and conse- 
quently, the U. S. senator to be elected will be of that party. 

They have a majority of 12 in the House of Delegates, and 17 om 
joint ballot. 


The town elections throughout Connecticut occurred on Monday last. 
In Norwich the entire whig ticket was elected by an average majority of 
over 100 In New Haven the whig ticket was elected throughout. 


Georgia Election.—The Charleston Mercury of Friday, says:—“ B 
the steamer Gen. Clinch, Capt. Brooks, we bave received the Darnnach 
Republican of yesterday. We think it almost certain that the Whigs 
have carried both branches of the Legislature of Georgia, probably the 
Congressional election, while the vote for Governor is more doubtful. 
For Governor the returns from 22 counties show a majority of about 
3000 for Crawford over Cooper. Gain in the Gubernatorial election 
2152. The Whig majority in the Legislature, as far as heard from, is 40.” 


Wisconsin Election.—Returns from Milwaukie and Greenfield show 
a majority of 231 for Dodge, the Demoeratic candidate for delegate to 
Congress. 

Philadelphia. —The election have been remarkable in a whig triumph- 
ant—the majority is about 2500 


Mayor of Nashville —On Saturday last, P. W. Maxey, Esq. was 
elected Mayor of Nashville by a mojority of 199 over Mr. Boyd McNaray, 
both whigs. 


Ao Extra from the office of the Delaware State Journal announces that 
in Wilmington City the Whigs have elected siz members of the Commoa 
Council out of seven. This is the first time in five years that they have 
had a single number ! 


Maine Election.—The Eastern Argus makes the House stand, 71 
Democrats, 31 Whigs, 2 Abolitionists, 47 vacare’es and districts not 
heard from. There was no choice in the Lubec district, nor in the Perry 
district, on Monday last. 

—_—— 

We extract the following advertisement from the London Morning 
Herald, of Sept. Sth, showing how they advertise “half of a house to let” 
in London: 

To Lone Personaces or Eitaer Sex, of liberal independencies, not 
having town establishments, to whom a quiet permanent, and especially 
Sevect Domicice shall be a desideratum. The Widow of a Field Offi- 
cer, without incumberance, about to enter on a medium sized unfurnished 
residence in the veriest choice locale of royalty, is, from disappointment 
in the anticipated return of a friend from abroad, Disposzp To Treat 
with any une such, substitutionally, for participating the same, at a con- 
sideration in ratio of its leftily acquisitional position; that to a valetudi- 
narian, no jess than to alady or gentieman of errate fashion, would in all 
Hygein facilitates be found unrivalled. Application to be, firstly, made 
by letter, prepaid to A. Z_ news Office, 13 Duke st, St. James's. 

I 

No!~-This at first appears a word of dreadful import to a lover, yet it 
is not so; for a woman when she merely says “‘ No’ never meansit. Hf 
she really wishes te express a refusal, she will speak by actions rather 
than by words. 
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LITERARY EXTRAC 


TS. 


THE MURDER OF THE CESCI. 
From Alexander Duma’s new work ‘ Celebrated Crimes. 

In Rome, in the middle of the 16th century, a wealthy puffian Fran- 
ceaco Cenci, after having commited every species of crime and debauchery 
consummated his villainy by the ruin of his own daughter, Beatrice, a 
lovely girl, too young to know the nature of her sin. His second wife, 


Lucrezia Petroni, hearing of his enormity, consalted with Beatrice and | 


her brothers to take their father’s life. The young men entered into her 
plot, and secured for the females the services of two assassins. On the 


appointed evening, Lucrezia drugged her husband's cup, and sent the | . . ’ hoa 
pp? 8) § P | extension about the ribs that is as injurious to the health as it is un- 


murderers to execute their purpose, but they, being seized with remorse 


returned, when Beatrice loftily anneunced her intention of performing | 


the deed herself. The murderers, rebuked, followed her to the chamber, 
and, while she kept watch, drove two nails into Francesco's body, one 
through his temples, and the other through his neck. 
ed their promised reward, and the two women alone dragged the nails 
from the body, wrapped it in a sheet, carried it to the terrace, and threw 
it over the wall into the grove below, where it was found the next morn- 
ing. No suspicion of his real fate occurred at the time; it was supposed 
he had fallen over the terrace, and his body was interred. Suspicion 
was first aroused, we are told, by the evidence of a washerwoman, who 


deposed that Beatrice had given her a bloody sheet; as many of the | 


parties presumed to be implicated were taken as could be found, and all 
were put to the torture. 
some such facts as we have given above, and then, says this narrative, 
he was confronted with Beatrice, Lucrezia, and two of the murdered 
mari’s sons, who steadfastly de nied all knowledge of the assassin. ‘‘Bea- 
trice in particular demanded to be first confronted with the witness, and 
then cenounced with so much calmness and dignity the falsehood of his 
evidence, that he, feeling her to be more dear to him than ever, resolved 
if he could not live for her, at least to save her by his death.* He there- 
fore recanted, asserted that what he had before stated was untrue, for 
which he sought pardon of God and Beatrice. Neitber threats nor tor- 


tures were henceforth available, and he died resolute in his denial under | 


the most frightful tortures.’’ The Roman tribunals had but one mode of 
obtaining evidence or confessien, and that was now employed against the 
accused. Three kinds of torture were at that time in vogue The mild- 
est was the anointing the soles of the feet with oil, and then placing them 
before a large fire until they were roasted. The next was the total de- 


privation of sleep, by placing the victim erect in a frame, and continually | 
This torture few were ever known ultimately to re- | 
The | 


exciting his senses. 
sist. The last and most agonising form was the rope and pulley. 
sufferer was suspended in the air by a strong cord attached to his wrists, 


and after remaining some time thus, was suddenly let fall with a jerk to | 


within a short distance of the ground, the height of the fall being regu- 
lated by the intensity of the torture intended to beinflicted. To increase 
the pain heavy weights were sometimes suspended to the victim's feet. 
This process, we are informed, was rarely or never known to fail; that 
is to say, the exquisite agony drew from the sufferer some acknowledge- 
ment which the examiners considered satisfactory. To this last kind of 
torture Beatrice and her two brothers, with Lucrezia, were subjected. 
The last three, after a time, stated whatever their judges desired to ex- 
tort from them. Beatrice was firmer, it appearing that the strength to 
resist torture is often in an inverse ratio to the muscular power of the 
frame. She was suspended until she fainted with excess of pain. When 


recovered she was again hung up at a distance of ten feet from the ground | 


but to all questions she answered only that she was innocent, exclaiming, 
“You kill me—you kill me.” Then the © ony was given, the rope loosed 
and she fell with the full weight of her body, and with a sudden jerk, a 


distance sf eight feet, her wrists being dislocated by the shock and her | 


arms wrenched round, whereupon she again swooned. Once mote re- 
covered, and with her wrists streaming with blood, she was again sus- 
pended, and a weight of fifty pounds attached to her feet, but still she 


exclaimed ouly, “I have no other answer to make; infamous assassins, | 
Then her brothers and Lucrezia were admitted into the | 


you slay me. 
chamber, and, finding they were her accusers, she professed her willing- 


ness to answer all questions put her, and, in the words of the narrative, | 


‘made a fuil confession.’’ The Pepe's sentence on the victims at first 


was, that they should be torn asunder by wild horses in the streets of | 
Rome; but this mode of execution was afterwards changed for that of | 


death by the guillotine. Bernardo, the youngest of the brothers, but 


fifteen years of age, was pardoned, but led to the scaffold, where his | 


brother thus addressed him, ‘Bernardo, if during my examination I ac- 
cused you, it was basely done ; and here, at the moment of appearing be- 
fore my Creator, I solemnly attest your innocence, and declare it to be 


an atrocious act of power that has condemned you to witness this most | 
The youth was the only person the dying man knew it | 


fearful sight.’’ 
was in his power to serve. ‘The three were executed, and in the narra- 
tive we have of course every detail of how the sufferers were dressed, and 
how they died; how the features quivered with convulsive movements 
when the heads were severed from the bodies, and how great a stream 
of blocd flowed upon the scaffold. Beatrice by her desire was interred 


*{t is pretended that this man was in love with Beatrice, though we 
are told that he received from her hand the reward for her father’s raur- 
der in good gold ducats 


They then receiv- | 


Marzio, one of the murderers, confessed to | 


; in the church of San Pietro, in Montorio, at the foot of the high altar 
adorned by Raffaelle’s picture of the Transfiguration, and Luerezia inthe 
church ef San Georgio, on the Celian hill. In the Barberini gallery we 
are told there is a head of Beatrice, painted by Guido the night previous 
to her execution, which represents her as of surpassing loveliness, and 
close by is a portrait of Lucrezia, the very type of the Roman matron in 
all her pride of beauty. Those beautiful faces will probably for ever per- 
petuate the memory of their crimes or their misfortunes. 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


The Emperor is above the usual height by half a head; his figure is 
noble, although a little stiff: he has practised from his youth the Russian 
custom of girding the body above the loins to such a degree as to push 
the stomach up into the chest, which produces an unnatural swelling or 


graceful in appearance. The Emperor has a Grecian profile—the fore- 
head high but receding; the nose straight and perfectly formed; the 
mouth very finely cut; the face, which in shape is rather a long oval, is 
noble; the whole air military and rather German than Slavonic. His 
carriage and attitudes are naturally imposing. He expects always tc be 
gazed at, and never for a moment forgets that he isso. It may even be 
said that he likes this homage of the eyes. He passes the greater part 
of his existence in the open air, at reviews, or in rapid journeys. During 
summer the shade of his military hat draws across his forehead an oblique 
line, which marks the action of the sun upon the skin. Inexamining at- 
tentively the fine person of this individual, upon whose will hangs the 
fate ef so many others, I have remarked with involuntary pity that he 
cannot smile at the same time with the eyes and the mouth, a want of 
harmony which denotes perpetual constraint; and which makes one re- 
; mark with regret that easy, natural grace so conspicuous in the less regu- 
| laa but more agreeable countenance of his brother Alexander. The lat- 
| ter was always pleasing, vet had at times an assumed manner. The 
Emperor Nicholas is more sincere, but he has an habitual expression of 
| severity, which sometimes gives the idea of harshness and inflexibility. 
| If, however, he is less fascinating he is more firm than his late brother. 
| The Emperor never lays aside the air of supreme majesty except in 
his family intercourse. It is there only that he recollects that the natural 
| man has pleasures independent of the duties of state; at least 1 hope that 
it is this disinterested sentiment which attaches him tu his domestic cir- 
cle. His private virtues nu doubt aid him in his public capacity, by se- 
curing for him the esteem of the world; but I believe he would practise 
them independently of this calculation. The Emperor is, by extraction, 
more a.German than a Russ. The fineness of his features, the regularit 
of his profile, his military figure, his bearing, naturally a little stiff, all 
remind one of Germany rather than of Muscovy. 

I was presented by the grand master of the court ceremonies. The 
Emperor received me with a refined and easy politeness. At the first 
glance it was easy to see and recognise a man who, notwithstanding his 
power, is obliged and accustomed to humor the self-love of others. In 
order to intimate to me that I might without displeasing him survey his 
empire, his Majesty did me the honor of saying that it was at least ne- 
cessary to see Moscow and Nijni before a just idea of the country could 
be formed. ‘Petersburg is Russian,” he added, “but it is not Russia.” 
These few words were pronounced in a tone ef voice that could not be 
forgotten, so strongly was it marked by authoritativeness and firmness. 
| Everybody had spoken to me of the imposing manners, the noble features 

and the commanding figure of the Emperor, but no one had prepared me 

for the power of his voice: it is that of a man born for command. In it 

there is neither effort nor study, it is a gift developed only by habitual use. 
* * * * * * * 7 


On one occasion I saw the Emperor at the Opera, at what is called a 
gala representation. His entrance was imposing. As he advaneed to 
| the front of his Lox, accempanied by the Empress, and followed by their 
family, and the attendant courtiers, the public rose simultaneously. The 
Emperer was dressed in a singularly splendid red uniform. That of the 
Cossacks looks well only on very young men; the one which the Em 
ror wore better suited his age, and greatly set off the nobleness of his 
features and his stature. Before seating himself he saluted the assembly 
with the peculiarly polite dignity by which he is characterised. The 
Empress did the same. The whole theatre rendered to the Sovereign 
| bow for bow, and furthermore overwhelmed them with plaudits and hur- 
rahs. Viewed from the point where I sat, the Emperor appeared truly 
worthy of commanding men, so noble was his face, and so majestic his 
figure—The Empire of the Czar. 

THEATRICAL CRITICISM FORTY YEARS AGO, 

On the 5th of October, 1805, a revival of Farquar’s comedy, “The 
Constant Couple,’ was advertised for that evening’s representation at 
Drury-lane Theatre. Late in the afternoon handbills bad been circula- 
| ted, stating that, in consequence of the sudden illness of Mr. Elliston, 
who was to have personated Sir Harry Wildair, the comedy would 
unavoidably be deferred, and ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer’”’ was then substi- 
tuted. The following critique! appeared in a journal called the Britisk 
Neptune: —“Theatre Roya!, Drury-lane.—Last night Farquhar’s spright- 
| ly comedy, ‘*The Constant Couple,’’ was most barbarously murdered at 
this theatre. The lively knight was by Mr. Elliston reduced to a dull 
piece of affectation—it was Jom Errand in Beau Clincher's clothes. 
Clincher was altogether lost in the hands of Bannister—it epproac 
Farqubar as nearly as the frog resembled the ox in the fable. Miss Mel 
lon was not thoroughly unpleasant in ker representation of Angelica; 





| but criticism has not\language severe enough to deprecate the imperti- 
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nence of Barrymore presuming to put himself forward in the part of 
Colonel Standard. We were scarcely less offended with Dowton’s at- 
tempt at Alderman Stweuggler—it was only not absolutely the worst 
thing we ever saw.” Elliston, Barrymore, Dowton, and Bannister, de- 
termined to be revenged, commenced a prosecution ageinst the old Nep 


tune, which would inevitably have brought him from the coral palace on | 


the dry floor of the Court of Kings’s Bench, but for the mercy of the very 
mortals themselves whom he had so deeply injured. The prosecution 
was stayed—a compromise was entered into, the proprietors of the p1- 
per paying, of course, all expenses, and a supplemental fifty pounds to 
the Drory-lane Theatrical Fund.—Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


A WEST INDIA BREAKFAST. 


Your breakfast within the tropics is a meal, ‘‘fit for the Shah.”’ In 
most heuses they bring one coffeeat daylight in porcelain cups, just the 
antique articles that at home lie secure in grandmama’s closet, far too 
valuable for use, and this, taken commonly at the toilet, whets the stomech 
for a substantial refection about nine o'clock. The hall table then appears 
decked &@ la fourchette, with veal patés, a chicken, or fete de veau gar- 
nished with an excellent Yorkshire tongue or Bolognas; while sliced 
plantain that should be eaten from the embers hot 4s lava, and the fine 
squashes they boil here, attend as substitutes for our potatoes. At times 
indeed, we get them from Scotland, generally, however, of indifferent 
quality: those imported by the packet seldom reach us. Then, again, 


there is boiled fish—barracotta, an emelet, or the fine avocado pear, 
called among the military subaltern’s butter—for the sharp set. I bave 


also seem radishes here, villanously tough, and water-cresses equal tc any 
elsewhere. The bread consists of French rolls, and the common is) 
loaf, that smacks of garlic and the leaven used in it, but eats passing well 


with our rich dairy produce. Our liquids are chocolate, cafe ow lait, | 


with, in many parts, their constant attendant—claret; tea does not often 
appear at this meal. Lastly, you find a sweet cake, and salvers with 
honey, or Barbadoes ginger in preserve, set on enticingly at the close, 
but which wind up the business rarely.—Letters from the Virgin Islands 


THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 


I immediately followed Mademoiselle Rose into the chamber, and was 
introduced to the mother of Napoleon. Madame Letitia was at that 
time cighty-three years of age, and never did I see a person so advanced 


in life with a brow and countenance so beaming with expression and un- | 


diminished intelligence ; the quietness and brilliancy of her large spark- 
ling eye were most remaskable. She wes laid on a snow-whire bed in 
one corner of the room: to which she told me she had been confined for 
three years. The room was completely hung round with pictures, large, 
full-length portraits of her family, which covered every portion of the 
wall. All those of her sons who had attained to the regal dignity were 
represented in their royal robes ; Napoleon, I belive, in the gorgeous ap- 
parel he wore at his ceronation. - - - She then, seeing us looking 
earnestly at the magnificent picture of Napoleon, which was hung close 
to the side of her bed, asked if we did not admire it; gazing herself at it 
proudly and fondly, and saying, “Cela ressemble beaucoup a |’Empereur 
oui, cela lui ressemble beaucoup!’ 


She then commissioned me to say a thousand, a thousand affectionate | 


things to Lady D. Stuart, and charged me to tell her that she ardently 
hoped that she would come and pay her a visit in the ensuing winter: 


adding, with a tone and manner that I shall never forget, so profound | 


and mournfu) was the impression it made on me, “Je yous en prie, dites 
a ma chére Christine que je suis seule ici.’—Lady BE. S. Wortley's 
Visit to Mesdame Bonaparte, printed in 1837. 


INFLUENCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Wherever the arts are cultivated with success, they almost impercepti- 
bly educate the general taste, and make politeness of mind keep pace 
with refinement of manners. They are te a highly commercial and 
opulent state of society what chivalry was to the feudal system; they 
wear anon its asperities, correct its selfishness, relieve the sternness of 
its action, enliven the dulness of its repose, and mitigate the fierceness 
of its enjoyments. Where the arts are well understood, fashion cannot 
be so monstrous or fantastic as where they exert no salutary dominion 
over the fond love of variety. The source of excellence in art being a 


judicious observation of nature, and a right perception of her principles | 


of beauty and symmetry, a closer adherence to nature will make the 
fashions of society more polished by their ascendancy than can distinguish 
the habits of people without the sphere of their influence. Hence the 
barbaric nations, where there is much wealth, never expend it in such a 
way as proves they have any notion of the pleasures of refinement. They 
endeavour to attract admiration through the vulgar passion of adornment, 
which is in a moment excited, and as suddenly expires, rather than 
create a rational respect by consulting for the praise of enlightened 
opinion. — Writings ef the late Sidney Taylor. 


ELIZABETH’S MAUNDY 1N 1752. 

Elizabeth kept her Maundy at Greenwich according to the ancient 
custom, which required that the Queen herself should wash the feet of 
the poor, in remembrance of our Saviour washing the feet of the apostles 
The palace-hall was prepared with a long table on each side, with 
benches, carpets, and cushions, anda cross-table at the other end where 
the chaplain stood. Thirty-nine poor women, being the same number 
as her Majesty's years at that time, were seated on the forms; then the 


yeoman of the laundry, with a fine towel, took a silver basin, filled with | 


warm water and fine flowers, and washed al! their feet, one after the 


other; he likewise made across a little above the toes, and kissed each 
foot, after drying it, the sub-almoner performing the same ceremony, and 
the Queen’s almoner also. Then her Majesty entered the hall, and went 
to a prie-diew and cushion, placed in the space between the two tables, 
and remained during prayers and singing, and while the gospel was read 
how Christ washed his apostles’ feet. Then came in a procession of 29 
, of the Queen's maids of honour and gentlewomen, each carrying a silver 
basin with warm water, spring flowers, and sweet herbs, having aprons 
and towels withal. Then her Majesty, kneeling down on the cushion 
placed for the purpose, proceeded to wash in turn one of the feet of each 
of the poor women, and wiped them with the assistance of the fair basin- 
| bearers ; moreover, she crossed and kissed them as the others had done. 
Then, beginning with the first, she gave each a sufficient broad-cloth for 
a gown, and a pair of shoes; a wooden platter, wherein was half a side 
of salmon, as much ling, six red herrings, two manchetts; and awnazer, 
or wooden cup, full of claret. Then each of her ladies delivered to her 
Majesty the toweland the apron used in the ablution, and she gave each 
of the poor women one a-piece. The treasurer of the royal chamber then 
brought her Majesty thirty-nine small white purses, each with thirty-nine 
| pence, which she gave separately to every poor woman. The treasurer 
| then supplied her with thirty-nine red purses, each containing twenty 
shillings: these she distributed to redeem the gown she wore, which, by 

ancient custom, was given to one amongstthe number.— Miss Strickland’s 
| Life of Elizabeth. 


AN ETRUSCAN TOMB. 


| Inthe eas 1826, Carlo Avolta, of Comeo, had a most unexpected 
glimpée of a Tarquinian lucumo. On removing a few stones from the 
upper part of a sepulchre, he looked through the aperture to discover 
the contents, and, behold! extended in state before him, lay one of the 
| mighty men of old. He saw him crowned with gold, and clothed in 
| armour. His shield, spear, and arrows were by his side; and the war- 
rior’s sleep seemed rather to be of yesterday than to have endured well- 
nigh thirty centuries. Buta sudden change came over the scene, and 
startled Avolta from his astonished contemplation. A slight tremor, 
like that of sand in an hour-glass, seemed to agitate the figure; andin a 
| few minutes it vanished into air, and disappeared. When he entered 
| the tomb, the golden crown, some fragments of arms, and a few handfuls 
| of dust, were all that marked the last resting-place of this Tarquinian 
chief.—Mrs. Gray's History of Etruria. 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS’ LATIN PRAYER, SHORTLY PREVIOUS To HER 
EXECUTION. 
O Domine Deus, speravi in te, 
Carissime Jesu, nunc libera me! 
In dura catena, in misera posna, desidero te. 
Languendo, gemendo, et genu flectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me. 
A nearly literal translation :— 
O Lord God of Hosts, [ have trusted in thee— 
} O Jesus beloved, now liberate me! 
In fetters so galling, in tortures appalling, I long after thee. 
In moaning, in groaning, on det Lites atoning, 
I adore thee, implore thee, to liberate me.— Fenton's Poems. 


A ROMAN FUNERAL. 


First in the sad procession went musicians of various kinds—pipers, 
trumpeters, and players upon a long flute, that made a grave and dismal 
sound ; then mourning women rehearsing the praises of the dead in a 
| wild dirge or'rhapsody, which they chanted like so many of grief. Next 
came buffoons and pantomimes, who danced and sung, one of them, call- 
ed the arch-mimic, imitating the gesture and expressions, and in ev 
respect supporting the character of the deceased. Then followed his 
freedmen, wearing caps in token of their liberty, they, like the rest, bear- 
ing lighted torches, called ‘‘ funales,”’ from being made of twisted hemp. 
Immediately before the corpse, borne upon a lectica or couch, dadatetab, 
or on chariots, were carried the images of the deceased and of his ances- 
tors, in the same complexion and garb as when alive, so that each one’s 
remains seemed to be conducted by the long line of his progenitors te 
the tomb. If the deceased had distinguished himself in war the crowns 
and rewards which he had received for his valour were displayed, to- 
gether with the spoils and standards he had worn in battle. The 
“fasces”’ and the corule chair were borne before the magistrate; the 
conqueror was preceded by his war-horse, his triumphal chariot, the re- 
presentation of the provinces he had subdued, and of the cities he had 
taken. Behind the bier walked the friends of the deceased, clad in 
mourning—his sons with their heads veiled, his daughters with their 
hair dishevelled, magistrates witheut their badges, the nobility without 
their ornaments, and a long line of clients and domestics, usually closed 
| the funeral.—Rome under Paganism and the Popes, 


THE EXECUTION. 

The last morning of her earthly existence arrived. She had slept, I 
was told, much and calmly during the night; and, when roused at six by 
the watchers, expressed herself “ greatly refreshed by eight hours unbro- 
ken reat,’’ and then rose and dressed herself with remarkable alacrity. 
At seven I saw her again ; she looked frightfully pale, and her features 
had the fixedness and rigidity of marble; but neither tear nor sigh es- 
caped her. Her nerve was fully equal to her hour of extremity. She 
replied promptly to a question put to her, and then made it her last re- 
quest that I would abstain from touching upon any religious topic ! 

Meanwhile the hum of the dense multitude gathered around the build- 
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ing was distinctly andible even in the prison; and the depressing effect 
of that low, booming, deepening murmur, heard at such an hoar, and 
under such circumstances, none can estimate save those who have listened 
to it. Ateight the melancholy procession began to move. As the cri- 
minal was on the point of joining 11, the under sheriff, by the express wish 
it was understood, of the judge, stepped forward and asked her whether, 
she acknowledged the justice of her sentence! 

“( T assert now,” was her reply, firmly and distinctly given, ‘‘as I have 
done from the first, that neither directly nor indirectly had I any know- 
ledge or share in Mr. Ampthill’s death. If he died by poison, it was 
neither mixed nor presented by me.”’ 

The querist seemed disconcerted by her reply, and was apparently 
abeut to remodel his question, when the prisoner abruptly turned on him 
with ‘‘ Esough of this! Gentlemen, I am ready. I would fain shorten 
this bitter hour.” 

Another minute, and we stood upon the drop. 

Mine has been a chequered life; many have been the painful scenes I 
have had to witness, and many my distressing recollections of the gloomy 
past; but never did I feel more sensibly the painfulness of my unenviable 
appointment than when I stood beside that wretched, but most deter- 
mined, woman. The bearing of the prisoner, the crime for which she 
was condemned, the doubt which hung over her case, the sullen, deep, 


and swelling roar of the mvb,—a roar in which no word could be accu- | 


rately caught, and no voice was distinctly audible, but which, if I under- 


stood at all its strange and peculiar monotone, betokened hostility and | 
impatience,—each and all of these attendant circumstances aggravated | 


the horror of the scene. 

It was as [ expected. The moment she made her appearance a yell 
of exultation burst from the heaving, restless, excited multitude below. 
It was no partial expression of feeling,——it was not the splenetic ebulition 
of a few coarse-minded and merciless individuals,—it was loud, vehement, 
and general. Had her personal appearance been prepossessing——had she 
been youthful or handsome,—-had she looked gentle and resigned, I am 

reuaded, so capricious is the feeling of a mob, that her reception would 

ave been less ferocious and appalling; but the spectators thought that 
in her marked and repulsive visage they recognised the. features of a ruth- 
less murderess, and vented that opinion in the manner mest consonant to 
their convictions. 


She felt this. ‘‘ And they too condemn me!”’ was her remark,—“ thirst | 


for my blood—are eager to witness my dying struggles. Beitso! Be 
quick sir,” said she, addressing the hangman; “ these worthy people are 
impatient, and I love not their company.” 

The fatal noose was placed around her neck—a handkerchief was put 
into her hand. The under-sheriff and his party retired; but still [ hover- 
ed nearher. The pale lips moved, I hoped—I will ever hope—in prayer. 
The words ‘ mercy—pardon,” faintly reached me. Was that prond 
spirit at length bending before its Maker? Did it pass away in accents 
of prayer and supplication? I trustso. I watched her every movement 
with intense and painful earnestness, but not long. A few seconds, and 
abe gave the futal signal, and passed, amid the execrations of her fellows, 
into the dread presence of her Maker! 


— ——— 


Rocuisa Rats. A Gentleman receiving a present of some Florence 
oil, the flasks were set in his cellar, at the bottom of a shallow box; the 
oil sot being waoted for use, they remained there for some time; when 
the owner, going one day by chance in the cellar, was surprised to find 
the wicker work, by which the flasks were stopped, gnawed from the 
greater part of them, and upon examination the oil sunk about two inches 
er two and a half from the neck of each flask. It soon occurred to him, 
that it must te the work of some kind of vermin; and being a man of 
speculative turn, he resolved to satisfy the curiosity raised ia his mind; 
he accordingly found means to watch, and actually detected three rats in 
the very fact; the neck of the flasks were long and narrow, it therefore 
required some contrivance ; one of these stood upon the edge of the box, 
while ancther mounting his back, dipped his tail into the neck of the flask, 
and presented it to a third to lick; they then changed places; the rat which 
stood uppermost descended, and was accommodated in the same manner 
with the tail of his companion, till it was his turn to act the porter, and 
he took bis station at the bottom. In this manner the three alternately 
relieved each other, and banqueted upon the oil till they had sucked it 
beyond the length of their tails.—London Paper. 


I 


ScuerectaDy and Troy—Hour CuanceD.—The cars now leave 
Troy for Schenectady and the West at 8 A. M ; for Schenectady only 
(Sundays excepted) at 1 P. M., and for Schenectady and the West at 7 
P.M. The cars leave Schenectady at 3 A. M., or on the arrival of the 
Utica train; at 94 A. M., (Sundays excepted) and at $ P. M., or on the 
arrival of the U.ica train. 

— 


A remarkable phenomenon occurred a few days ago on the Brighton 
Railway. A gentleman and lady were siting opposite each other, the 
lady having a piece of court plaister on her lip. On emerging frem one 
of the dark tunnels, marvellous to relate, the court plaister was observed 
to have passed over to the gentleman's lip. 

<select 

A Southern paper speaking of a woman in Louisiana, who had 35 cbil- 

dren, says “her first child was born at the age of 25." Rather an old 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


Navy.—Orders—Sept. 27th, Lieut. J. T. McDonough, to the re 
ceiving ship at Baltimore: Com. Ch. Boardman, leave two months ; P, 
Mid. W. F. Delonsh, to the Savannah; Mid. F. P. Wheelock, to the 
Independence on her atrival at New York. 

28:h—Commander Joseph Mattison, command of brig Bainbridge, 
vice Lieutenant Z. F. Johaston, detached; Commander L. M- Pewell, 
ordnance duty. All Midshipmen, within the United States, whose war 
rants bear date in 1838, ordered to attend the naval school at Philadel- 
phia. 

29:\b—Mid. E. Vander Horst, leave two months, having returned from 
coast of Brazil sick. 


30th—Lieut. R. L. Page, sloop Yorktown, New York, Purser W. 


| Sinclair, sloop Yorktown, Lieut, C. Ringgold, inspector of provisions 


and clothing at Baltimore, vice Lieut. W. Smith, relieved at his own re- 
quest; Surgeon Geo. B. McKnight, steamer Union; P. Mid. N. C. Bry- 
ant, depot of charts, Washington. 

Oct. 2nd—Lieut. J. H. Sherburne, navy yard, Boston; Gunner Thos. 
Dewey, sloop Yerktown. 

3i—Lieut. R. C. Cogdell, sloop Vincennes, Pensacola; Lieut. W. M. 
Walker, detached from steamer Union, with leave 3 months. P. Mid. 


| J. D. Todd, receiving vessel, Philadelphia; Carpenter J. C. Morrison, 


sloop Yorktown; Sailmaker J. T. Boyce, sloop Yorktown. 

Resignation, Oct 2—Joel Grant, Professor of mathematics. 

Passed Mid. B. F. B. Hunter, from the Wave, to be acting master of 
the Vandalia, and P Mid. J. C. Williamsan detached from the Wan- 


| dalia and waiting orders. 


U.S. brig Boxer sailed from Cienfuegos, Sept. 16, on a cruise. 

U. S. frigate Constellation, Kearney, sailed for Lima, from Manilla, 
May 6rh. 

The Vandalia, Com. Chauncey, and Warren, Com. Hull, will, it is ex- 
pected shortly proceed to sea. 

Commander Bruce has beer ordered to the Dolphin, and will proba- 
bly take command of her immediately. 

A U. S. brig of war on a cruise was spoken of Cape Canoval by Capt. 
Harvey. of brig Kanhawa, at New York from New Orleans. 

The U.S. ship Columbus, Com. Turner, and schr. Enterprise, Lieut. 
Com. Wilson, the latter arriving from Montevideo, were at Rio de Ja- 
neiro on the 23! August—all well. 

H. B. M. ship Spartan sailed from Pictou, N. S., on the 25th ultimo, 
for Prince Edward’s Island. 

The flag ship of the squadron for the Pacific, U. S. Frigate Savannah, 
has anchored off the Battery, and will sail in a few weeks with Commo- 
dore Alexander J. Dallas. 

The Truxton, U. S. brig of war, has taken on board, at Constantinople 
the remains of the brave and lamented Commodore Porter, who died 
when minister from the United States to the Sublime Porte. The Trux- 
ton proceeds homewards, upon her special and melancholy mission, with 
all despatch. 

The U. S. corvette Fairfield, was in the roads of Tripoli on the 23d of 
August. 

The following ships of war are now lying off the Naval Hospital, Nor- 
folk :—The Pennsylvania, of 120 guns, Capt. Zantzinger, bearing the 
broad pendant of Corzmodore E. Pendleton Kennedy. The sloop of war 
Vandalia and Warren. Brigs Bainbridge, Commander Mattison, Lt. 
Commanding Johnson having been detached ; Dolphin, and Ocegon. 
Schrs. Oa-ka-hy-e and Wave. 


The stoop of war Plymouth was launched from the Navy Yard, 
Charlestown on Tuesday last. 

Army —Third Military Department.—Major General Gaines has ob 
tained leave of absence, and Col. Kearney, of dragoons, has assumed 
command of the department. 

Quartermaster’s Department.—Captain J. H. Stokes, A. Q. M., re 
signed, September 30. 

Corps Engineers.—Brevet 2d Lieut. B. S. Alexander becomes 2d 
Lieut., viee Rains, transferred to the 4th Artillery. 

Topographical Engineers —Resignation of 2d Lieut. R. M. McLane 
accepted, to take effect November lst. This will promote brevet 2d 
Lieut. ML. Smith. 

First Artillery.—Forts Kent and Fairfield, in the disputed territory, 
have been abandoned, and the two companies there removed to Houltoa, 
Maine. 

Fourth Artillery.—The resignation of 1st Lieut. James H. Stokes, and 
as A. Q. M., accepted, September 30. 2nd Lieut. McCowan to be Ist 
Lieut., vice Stokes; and Qad Lieut. G. W. Rains, transferred from the 
Corps Engineers by General Orders No. 37, succeeds to the vacancy, to 
take rank next to 2d Lieut. H. M. Whiting. 


——_E 


It is an ascertained fact that one fifth of the whole population of the 
United Siates is composed of Methodists. The first Methodist Church 
erected in the United States was that in John street, the walls of which 
are now standing. It was built 1769. 


a 


A wet silk handkerchief, tied without folding over the face, is, it is said, 
acomplete security against suffocation from smoke ; it permits free breathe 


ing, and at the same time excludes the smoke from the lungs. It kas 
been effectually tried. 











ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN. 


The Great Western arrived here on Saturday last, bringing intelli- 
gence four days later than that received by the Acadia—nothing of im- 


portance had occurred in the mean time—and the general news possesses 
little interest. 


Her Majesty and Prince Albert and the royal suite, arrived at Wind- 
sor Castle ou the 2Ist., about one o'clock, having travelled from town via 
Great Western Railway. 


The King of the French has conferred the “ grand cordon” of the le- 
gion of honor upon Prince Albert. Queen Victoria had also conferred 
some honors. The Priace de Joinville has been made a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath. 


Boyer, Ex-President of Hayti, arrived at Falmouth on the 19th, on his | 
way to France, for the benefit of his health. | 


Mrs. GitmMovr.—On the 14th ult., Mrs. Gilmour was taken before | 
Sheriff Cam)bell for examination, and continued under examination till | 
a late hour in the afternoon. What the nature of her declaration may 
be is known only to officials. She looks well, seems quite cool and col- | 
lected, and was dressed ina black silk gown and satin bonnet. It is 
confidently anticipated in well informed quarters that it will be impossible 
to prove the allegations against her so as to obtain a conviction. 


The rumor is rife, that Peel and the Duke of Wellington have expressed 
themselves as inclined to make a trial of having the Imperial Parliament 
once every three years in Dublin ! 


Henry L. Bulwer, brother to Sir E. L. Bulwer, proceeds to Madrid, to 
succeed Arthur Aston, Esq., as the British representative at that court. 


Colonel William Nicol Burns, the second sonof the immertal bard, hes 
lately returned to Dumfries, after an absence in India of 34 years. 


A letter from Amsterdam states that pauperism has become really 
frightful in Holland. “ It appears,” says the writer, “ that in 1841 the 
charitable institutions relieved 595,093 individuals, which number, com- 
pared with the whole population, estimated at 2 931,143 souls, is at the 
rate of Lto 5. The number of charitable institutions is 6 331, and the 
gum expended by them in 1841, amouxted to 19,026,993 flurins—about 
41,000 000 francs.” ‘ 


Italy continues to be somewhat disturbed— Revolutionary proclamations 
are circulating extensively among the people. 


The affairs of Greece are in great confusion. The Press is attacking 
the government warmly for opposing the system of education. 
The Russians have now control in Serria. 


No tidings yet of the long missing Indian mail. It is now more thana 
fortnight, nearly three weeks beyond its time. 


According to a letter from Warsaw in the Augsburgh Gazette, the ar- 
rests in that city, which have been already alluded to, were very aumer- 
ous. It is said that 300 conspirators are already in prison, but it is ad- 
mitted that this may be an exaggeration. 


The new government of Spain has issued its manifesto to the nation. 
It is along document. beginning with the late melancholy events at Bar- 
celona ; and while professing to treat of the principle of representative 
government, attacks the central junta with great bitterness. They are 
anticipating another outbreak in the capital. 


In London, music affords a livelihood to more than 5000 persons. 


Joun Regn, alias CutntOn,—Oliver M. Lowndes, E:q., who went 
to England with officer Benjamin F. Hayes, to recognise Reed, who is 
supposed to be the person who committed the extensive forgeries on the 
house of Jacob Little & Co., and the Southern banks, returned in the 
Great Western on Saturday. Officer Hayes, remained until the 4th of 
this month, in order to obtain the decision of Lord Aberdeen, whether 
Reed was to be given up or not under the new treaty. The impression 
of the officer is that such will not be the case, and he will therefore be 
compelled to return withouthim. The evidence against Reed is scarcely 
sufficient to hold him in custody, and the offence was also committed 
previous to the ratification of the Ashburton treaty, that compells che de. 
livery of escaped rogues, 















The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association took place on 
Monday, 18th inst., at the Corn Exchange Dublin. Mr. O'Connell had 
made another exciting speech at the Repeal Meeting in Connemara. 

He asked the people—would they join him, then, in his struggle to give 
Ireland to the [rish? (We will, we will.) Let the French have France, 
the Scotch, Scotland ; the English, England ; but the Irish must have 
Ireland. (Long life to your honor.) 


Mr. O'Connell avparently acts with great wariness in the steps he 
now takes, being aware that England is eagerly watching for an opportu- 
nity to pounce upon him, the moment he renders himself amenable to rhe 
laws. His contemplated Convention of 300 gentlemen he knows is 
fraught with much danger and consequently his movements are now 
marked by great caution At a repeat dinner in Ciffien a short, time 
since, he remarked in reference to this suhject—TI will not go a bit faster 
for the taunts of enemies or the sneera of pretended friends. We are to 
have an association which is to meet by chance in Dublin, | hope, befure 
this year closes, but at all events, | am sure early in the next, three hun- 


dred gentlemen will find themselves together in Dublin by one accident 
or another. ' ' . 7 
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Without going into the Convention Act, or any other act, this I will say, 
that at the time I have stated, we shall have three hundred gentlemen as- 
sembled ready to enter into immediate negotiation with the British mi- 
nister—to show him the state of Ireland—to show him what are our fur- 
ther resources—to show him how we could paralyse the entire state and 
that te do so nothing is necessary but to sow more potatoes, and to leave 
the harvest rot on the field—to show bim that we have physical power, 
and that, if aseailed, we wiil use it. 


Another repealer has merged from obscurity, named Connor, who ap- 
pears to be a regular “ go ahead” sortof a fellow. He expresses su- 
preme contempt and disgust at the humbug about ‘ Repeal” so long 
going on, and proposed the following resolution, which after a stormy 
discussion, caused a break up of the meeting : 

“ That until our natural rights of self legislation in the possession cf our 
Parliament, and of @ valuation and perpetuity of his farm to the tenant, 
be restored to us, we Repealers, will pay no rent. tithe, poor tate, or any 
other charge out of land.” 

The gentleman stated that he was ready ‘ to go to death in support of 
his resolutien.’ 


A “ repeal gun” has been manufactured by Kavanagh, of Ormand-quay 
Dublin, which, it is said, is capable of bringing down its mark at 80 yards 
distance, without noise or smoke. 


Freicuts.—Freights to America by the transient ships have been low 
of late, though a slight improvement has been visible during the last few 
weeks. All the transient vessels to New Orleans, Bostonand New York 
have been chartered by good paties, but the goods offering have not been 


numerous. 


Accounts from St. Petersburgh state that the Emperor Nicholas had is- 
sued an ukase, establishing an uniform rate of postage throughout the 
empire. By another ukase, his Majesty authorized the foundation of a 
bank at Tomsk, in Siberia, the first establishment of the kind in Asiatic 
Russia. 

The disturbances continue in South Wales. 


From the annual report of the Wesleyan Conference, it appears that 
the number of members in Great Britain is 331,024; an increase of 
4.297 on last year. The number of ministers, preachers, &c., 1,105; 
and increase of 12. 


The Cotton " ‘arket remains buoyant. The duty on Foreign Wheat 
has advanced to seventeen shillings. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Drury Lane Theatre opened on the 30ch ult., with the opera of the 
Siege of Rochelle, which will be fo'lowed by the new ballet of La Peri. 
M. Petipa, and M. Coralli, the ballet master, with Mesdames Grisi, Gal- 
bi, Stephan, and Albertazzi, are expected to appear. 

The New Strand Theatre, under Maywood, is going on succeasfully. 
Paul Bedford, Oxberry, W. H. Hammond, and Miss Daly, form a strong 
team. 


Grisi, Brizzi, J. Party and Cooper the violinist, are concertizing 
through the Provinces. 


Mrs. Charles Kean (Ellen Tree) has given birth to a daughter. 

The Belfast Theatre under the management of Cunningham, of the 
Theatre Royal Liverpool, has commenced a brilliant season. Mrs. Fita- 
william, was the star. She made a great hitasthe Yankee boy in “ The 


Belle of the Hotel’; and her song of ‘ Old Rosin the Beau’’ is singing 
all over the town. 


Mr. H. Betty has re-commenced his professional labors at the Wey- 
mouth Theatre. 

Mdile. Fjelshed, a young and beautiful danseuse from Copenhagen, 
debuted with great success atthe French Opera. The papers say, shots 
full of grace, ‘legerete’, and that charming disinvoltura, which prepos- 
sesses every observer in her favor. 

Rossini has just left Paris without its having been possible to procure 
a note from him. Every effort bas been fruitless. Unwilling to hear 
one word said of music, Rossini bas not been even in the opera. He is 
returning to Bologna, cured of a painful disease by Dr. Civiale, who, with 
reason, seemed to him a far more important personage than Dupres. It 
is said that Rossini replied to the great tenor who asked bim for a part, 
“ [have come too early and you too late.”” 


Lablache and his family are about to quit Paris for Naples, his native 
city, where he will remain for two months, having obtained a conge to 
that effect from the director of ihe Italian theatre at Paris. Persiani is 
awaiting the opening of the Italian theatre in Paris (which is to take 
vlace on the Ist of October) at a charming country residence at Chalons, 

The model of the statue of Beethoven is finished at Bonn ; Professor 
Hahnel, from Dresden, has executed it, and it has been pronvunced by 
the most eminent artists as a chef d’ @uvre. The erection and inangu- 
ration of the monument will take place, with @ grand festival, next year, 
in honor to the great composer, for which already preparacions are in 
progress 

Liszt will, on his return from Nonnenwortb, proceed to Weimar, where 
he is appointed director of the music at Court, accompanied in his tours 
by the Italian bari:one Cubatte. 

Thalberg is till at Ems, and will shortly leave to join Lablache and 
family at Naples. 


The Grand Opera at Berlim is to be rebuilt by October, of next year. 


— | 
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Mr. Henry Siddons having reduced the rent of the Theatre Royal to 
£1000 per annum, Mr. Murray remains in Edisburgh, declining the 
proposed lease of the Liverpool Theatre. 
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The last act of the opera “ Belisario’’ was much enlivened a few even- | 


ings ago, at the Brussels Theatre, by an unexpected occurrence. A form 
upon which the dying warrior was being carried began to crack under his 


weight, and fearing a not over agreeable fall, the hero quickly jumped | 
| the 30cb ult. between the passenger and freight trains. 
jured, though there were upwards of one hundred passengers. 


off, had recourse to his feet, and raninthe coulisses, but the bearers of 
the warrior, without being intimidated at the sudden resurrection, prompt- 
ly followed their prey, and seized and brought him triumphantly back, to 
the no small merriment of the audience. 

Tamburini had returned from his provincial tours, much pleased with 
the success he has encountered, and, after a few days’ stay, had proceed- 
ed to Vienna to join Rubini, and thev will from thence depart for St. 
Petersburg. The Italian Opera in that capital opened on the 15zh of 
October. 


forgeries to the amouut of $11,000, an account has been before published, 
was arraigned before the Court of Common Pleas, (Judge Cummins,) on 
Friday iast, upon three several indictments. Hs pleaded guilty to them 
all’ His Honor took time to consider the matter, and on Saturday morr- 
ing sentenced the defendant to two years confinement and labor in the 


| State prison upon each indictment—in al) six years. 


Meyerbeer presented the society established at Prague for supporting 


indigent musicians with the munificent donation of 10,000 francs. 


Thalberg is still at Ems, and will shortly leave to join Lablache and | 


family at Naples. 


Vienna.—Staudigl has made his reniré at the Karnerthor Theatre, 


in the “ Puritani,”’ and has since performed with great success in “‘ Nor- 
ma” and “ Figaro.” The sisters Milanollo have given here not less than 


twenty five concerts, besides having played at Court. Therese was 14 | 


ars of age the 29th of last month ; the violin upon which she general- 


y plays is a Cremonensis, anno, 1705, and she uses a bow presented to | 


Maria’s instrument is a Nicolai, anno 1702, and she 


her by De Beriot. 
They, have already cleared 


plays with a bow given her by Lafont. 
above £3,000 by their travels. 

Galignani’s Messenger of Wednesday last, contains a masical anec- 
dote worth repeating, concerning Her Majesty's visitto Eu: 

‘“‘ This morning, King Louis Phillippe sent for M. Auber, and said, 
Eh bien M. Auber, we must have by to-morrow night, or Wednesday 
morning at furthest, an ede to commemorate the auspicious visit of Her 
Britannic Majesty at Eu. ‘Sire, it is impossible,’ replied the composer 
astoun’ed. *Why?’ ‘The time is so short.’ ‘ Ah, you are always 
thinking of time ; au reste, it must be done.’ ‘ But I have no theme.’ 
‘ Pooh, pooh, you have Her Majesty. You will act under positive in- 
spiration.’ ‘ | mean, Sire, that I have no poem.’ ‘ No poem, a da bon. 
ne heure ; let us have a poet forthwith!’ A poet was sought for and 
found, and is now safe under lock and key, having been shut up in a very 


4 collision took place on the Centra! Railroad, near Ann Harbor on 
No one was in- 


Aro 
691 41. 

Nathaniel Greene has received the appointment of Posmaster of Bos- 
ton —vice George Wm. Gordon, who gees Consul to Rio Janeiro. The 
appointment is to take effect on the 13th inst. 


int of Treasury Notes outstanding on the Ist instant was $5,003,- 


They are going to construct an acqueduct across the Allegheny at Pitts- 
burgh. 

The King of Prussia’s Court of Honor for the suppression of duelling- 
has gone into eperation. It is governed by the principles of honor re. 
cognised among gentlemen. Duelling is now a capital offence in Prussia, 


By an arrangement of the Railroad Companies on the route, the charge 
for the conveyance of a passenger from Tuscumbra, Alabama, to New 
York is fixed at $52. The charge for eating,” &., will be about $10, 
making the total of expenses $62. This is $10 less than the fare by 
Nashviile, Louisville and Wheeling route. The trip will be made in 
seven days. 


To ne Hunc.—Rosanna Kean, the black girl found guilty last week 


| at Bridgeton, New Jersey, of murder, in poisoning the family ef Mr. 


Seeley; one of the members of which died, has been sentenced to be 
hung on the 3d of November. 


Lance Rewarp.—The aggregate of public and private rewards of- 


| fered for the detection of the villain who perpetrated the late foul mur- 


der in Baltimore, is one thousand five hundred dollars. 
Benjamin Rathbun returned to Buffalo, says the Gazette, on Tuesday 


| night and was visited the following day by many of the citizens. 


| plosion, all of whom were blown to atoms! 


comfortable apartment, out of which he will not isswe till his work is | 


complete.” 


The musician and poet, however, seem to have been unable to “ do the | 
job” within the time, for we have no account of the piece having been | 


eeponet 
H 


stinguished artist in the same way asa coator a pair of breeches might 
have been ordered from a tailor. 

Musicat Festival at BranDENBURG.—A grand musical festival, 
in,celebration of the thousandth anniversary of the treaty of Verdun, took 
place at Brandenburg on Thursday week, the 31st ult., when the 72 
Philharmonic societies of the neighboring provinces assisted at that pure- 
ly national festival. Atnine o'clock in the evening all the members of 
the different societies, men and women, to the number of nearly 11,000 


It was somewhat too much to order a musical work from a 


attired in the ancient picturesque national costume of the country, each | 


having a flambeau, preceded by four military bands, assembled in pro- 
cession at the mountain of Marienberg, situated in the environs of the 
city, which was illumivated with colored fires. On reaching 
Marienberg, several pieces of music were sung by the eleven 
thousand voices, among which were a hymn by Spontini; a hymn by 


Frederick Schneider ; the celebrated Huntsman’s Chorus, by Mendels- | 


sohn Bartholdy, accompanied by 600 horns ; and a grand choral, ‘ Let 
us render grace to God.” At the termination of each morceau the vo- 
calists gave three loud vivas—one for the King, another for Prussia, 


ing 30,000, responded to each cheer by protracted and enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and at the same time a salute of 26 discharges of cannon contri- 
buted to the effect of the imposing solemnity. The procession returned 
to Brandenburg in the same order, the regimental bands performing na- 
tional airs.— Herald. 

—— 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


| Friday morning the 22d ult. 


DreaDruL Exriosion.—A power mill wes blown up at High Falls, 
about seven miles from Catskill, on Tuesday afternoon about three 
o’cleck. There were six persons in the building at the time of the ex- 
Some three hundred kegs 
of powder are said to have been in the mill when the accident oceurred. 


Sate or Lanps at Boston.—The Common Council of Boston have 
resolved te sell the city lands in the vicinity of the Providence Railroad 
depot. The proceeds are to be devoted to the liquidation of the city debt. 


Storm on Lake Ontario.—A correspondent of the Express writing 
from Oswego, reports @ severe storm at that place on the 3d and 4th in- 
stants. Five steamers were driven into port by the gale. It was feared 
that the lake shipping had sustained serious damage. 

In the case of the State of Georgia vs. the securities of Col. Haynes, 
late treasure of the State, a verdict has teen rendered for the defendants. 


Murper —A German named Rider living near Louisville, Ky., hada 
difficulty with his son, and shot him in the arm fracturing it in such a 
manner that amputation was necessary—but the young man died soon 
afterwards. The father had not been arrested. 


Tue ErrinNa Murnper.—Alfred Hill has been committed to take his 
trial, for bis brutal treatment of a young girl 8 years of age, from the 
effects of which she died. It appeared that she was in good health and 
in the bloom of early youth, when she was taken into the family of re- 
spondent. She soon began to fail and falter, and appeared to be treated 
with great severity. Hill had been seen te beat her with an ox goad, and 
her screams were repeatedly heard by night and by day. She died on 
A post mortem examination took place 


) | from which it was evident that the child had been brutally violated and 
and one forthe provinceof Brandenburg The vast concourse, exceed- | 


Hush Mongry.—A singular case was tried in the late Orange county | 


(N: Y.) Circuit. Thomas Armstrong, of Warwick, hed a son living 
with Barker & Towle, extensive dry goods dealers in the city of New 
York. Last spring Towle called on Armstrong at his residence, and re- 
presented that his son had been guilty of embezzlement to a large amount 
accompanied with other serious charges against his moral character, and 
in consequence of Towle’s threats of exposure and punishment, Arm- 
strong was induced to give his note for one thousand dollars in order vo 
hush up the affair. 
Armstrong became satisfied that the charges agains: his son were entire- 
ly unfounded, and brought this suit to recover back the $500 be had paid 
The court ruled that the action could not be maintained, but ordered that 
Towle be held to bail in the sum of $2,000, to answer at the next De- 
cember sessions for compounding a felony. 


Tue Forcerny Cast.—Mr. William Goddard, of Petersham, of whose 


After he had paid five hundred dollars on the note, | 


her bedy most cruelly lacerated. Her arm was broken. and head beaten, 
and her body a mass of bruises. 

Tue Consecricur Murper.—Be!!, Roberts and Brown have been 
committed for trial, It is believed that Bell will turn states evidence. 


An arrest of a gang of coiners has taken place at Pittsburg; they bave 


| been engaged for some time past in counterfeiting coin and bank bills by 


wholesale. 

SreaMpoaT AeciIDENTS,—The Muskinghan Valley from Zanesville 
to Pittsburgh collapsed one of her boilers on Tuesday week, blowing two 
persons over board who were drowned, and scalding several! others. 

The Vigilant was snagged on Saturday week, near Vevay, Indiana— 
the boat and cargo a total loss, No lives lost in this instance. 

It is said that the Bishop of Toronto is a defaulter to the amount of 
£10,000, being money entrusted to him for the benefit of the university, 


The quantity of distilled spirits imported into the port of Boston and 
Charlestown, since January Ist, 1839, is as follows :—1839—427,6234 
gallons; 1840—419,564 gallons; 1841—334,2733 gallons; 1842—218,- 
295 gallons; 1843—first three quarters, to Sept. 30, 73,070. 

Captain Pierce, uf ship Surat, arrived at Boston on Saturday morning 
fiom Manilla, states that on the 25th of September, at sea, a hawk flew 
en board his ship, having attached to his wing the following label:— 


Ship Olympia, Sept. 25, 1843, in lat. 33 N., lon. 64 W.”’ The ship 
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Olympia, Capt. Holbertson, of Coarleston, S$. C., sailed from Havre for | 
Charleston, August 15th 

f* The proprietors of the Philadelphia Caroniele have been held to bail | 
in $1000 for publishing an election advertisement, libelling one of the | 
candidates. 


J. M. Sanderson of the Franklin House, Philadelphia, bas been held 
to bail for a libel on Mr. McKean of Mobile, by publishing a denial that 
be Mr. McK. bad been robbed at his hotel as advertised by him in Sept. 
last 
i Messrs. Redding & Co. of Boston were indicted on Saturday, for keep- | 
ing open their place of business and selling periodicals on Sundays; in | 
consequence of which their shop was closed last Sunday, and will be 
hereafter. 

A young man named Billings, bar keeper at the Western Exchange, | 
New Orleans, engaged a man to row him over the river, and when half 
way across jumped overboard and was drowned. 


Gov. Bigger of Indiana, has been indicted by the Grand Jury, for | 


pardoning a man before he was tried! 


A man named Stadley, who has seven wives living has been arrested 
and conveyed to Philadelphia, where four of them all residing there, 
appeared against him. He lived twelve years with his first wife, before 
he enterad into the wholesale connubial business. 


Among the passengers in the whale ship Napoleon, from New Bedford 
for Tahiti, are four Mormon missionaries, from Nauvoo, going out to 
convert the natives. 


The whigs cf Baltimore have selected Major James G. Law as their 
candidate for Mayor at the approaching election. 


Snow fell at Louisville on Wednesday last for about twenty minutes. 


It is rnmored, says the Boston Mercantile Journal, that Mr. Bancroft 
will receive from Mr. Tyler the appointment of Minister to France. 


Boston Post Orrice.—It is ascertained by actual count, that four 
thousand individuals call at the transient delivery of our city Post Office 
per diem, for letters and papers.—Bay State Democrat. 


Repupiation.—It is stated that at the late election in Maryland, the 
candidates who were known to be in favor of repudiation, have all been 
defeated. 


The storm of last Sunday has done considerable damage down east. 
The Connecticut river at Northampton, Springfield and Hartford had 
overflowed and the adjoining meadows were completely submerged. The 
crops to a great extent would be injured if not destroyed. 


Tue Yettow Fever is greatly on the increase at New Orleans and 
Mobile. The Picayune remarks, that the epidemic has assumed a 
malignant character, and recommends strangers to keep away, until they 
hear of afrost. The Port Gibson Herald says, that the fever has broken 
out in the interior and was raging fearfully. 


The Mercantile Journal speaks of a steam engine in the work shop as 
being so uniform that it has been made the motive power of a clock, af- 
fixed to the machine—and during the ten hours, in which the machinery 
is daily in operation, the clock has seldom varied more than two minutes 
from the true time. 


—a 


MARRIED, 


On the 9th inst., by the Rev. A. Everett, William A. Davenport to Miss Mary 
A. Castaline, all of this city. 
On the 5th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Hardenbergh, Israel Merritt, of Brooklyn, to 
Mary E. Bellows, of this city. 
a. the 4th inst., by Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Thomas Savage to Emily Frances 
ewby. 
6 On the 3d inst, by the Rev. John Dowdaey, William H. Fish to Catherine H. 
utton. 


On the 3d inst, by the Rev. J. H. Price, Thomas Strong to Miss Esther Win- | 


ham, all of this eity. 
— the 6th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Hatfield, Mr. John Grandy te Miss Elizabeth 
ather. 
On the 7th inst, by the Rev. F. W. Geissenhainer, Mr. George Schultz to Miss 
Margaret Matthews. 
On the 28th ult., by the Rev. D. Bellamy, George W. Wright to Cathrine Ann 
Fox, all of this city. 
A. the 8th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Griffin, Richard Cashen to Miss El tabeth 
aker. 


——— a ——_ 
DIED, 


On the 6th inst, James Summers, in the 31st year of his age 

On the 6th inst, Abraham Fisher, aged 65 years. 

On the 5th inst, the wife of Wm. West, aged 34 years. 

On the 30th ult, at Sing Sing, Isaac Sherwood, in his 70th year 

On the 6th inst, Francis Byrns, aged 45 years. 

On the 6th inst, Elliot Higgins, in the 62d year of his age. 

On the 6th inst., Sarah Jane Degener, aged 23 years 

On the Sth inst, Horace T. Bowers, aged 23 years. 

On Wednesday, the 4th inst, Dennis Sullivan. 

On the 5th inst, Hugh Green, aged 24 years. 

On the 3d inst, Sarah Lockwood Somers, aged 45 yeara. 

At Quarantine Hospital, Staten Island, Captain Wm. Osborn aged 2. 
On the 6th inst, Mary S. Aymar, aged 47 years. 

On the 6th inst, Richard Seaman, in the 90th year of his age. 

On the 8th iast, Heary M, Perrine, aged 40 years. 

On the 7th inst, Mrs. Lucy Spalding. 

At Brooklyn, on the 8th inst, Samuel Mott, in the 70tb year of his age. 
At Brooklyn, 8th iust., John M. Kent, aged 26. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


“Of the 100 sublunary blessings bestowed on mortals, health is 99.” 


N°? DISEASES are more general in this country, none more difficult 
to eradicate nor have been more improperly treated, than those of 
a scrofulous nature, and indeed it is a matter of no less astonishment 
than distress, that for maladies which are in a manner interwoven in the 
constitution, the general practice of physic is not only inadequate to & 
perfect cure, but in many instances tend to confirm the disorder in the 
habit. Mercurial preparations are by some given most liberally, with- 
out considering that it is the province of mercury to attenuate and break 
down the crassamentum of the blood, which, in scrofulous and scorbutic 
cases, is already to much impoverished. 

It is the intention and positive effect of PARR’S LIFE PILLS to re- 


| store the blood and juices to their herlthful and primitive state—to des- 


troy all sharpness and acidity—to open the obstructed pores, and enable 
nature to expel all superflous humors through the skin, which in chronie 
or inveterate cases they will do most effectually. 

Indeed PARR’S LIFE PILLS are now so widely known, and their 
general utility and value so extensively appreciated, that the proprietors 
have from time to time been obliged to enlarge their establishment, and 
compelled to avail themselves of the combined aia of mechanical skill 
and steam power, in order to enable them to measure out a supply im 
accordance with the demand. 

All persons more or less suffer at this season from a relaxed state of 
the system, induced by the heat of summer—a few weeks course of the 
pills will clear off the sour and bad humors thus generated. The liver, 
which generally gets sluggish, will be put into healthy action, and be 
able to perform the functions allotted to it—the body altogether will be 
reinvigorated and prepared to undergo whatever change the fall may 
bring on. 

As a family medicine it is all powerful in removing bilious and other 
complaints arising from the derangement of the alimentary ducts, and in 
purifying the blood. 

Sold retail by all the most respectable Druggists in New York, in 
boxes, 50 and 25 cents each, and wholesale by Thos. Roberts & Co., 

304 Broadway. 

And at Morton’s ‘‘ Medical Warehouse,” Halifax, Novia Scotia. ol lm 


WATCHES. 


THE largest and most spleadid assortment of Watches in the 
City, is to be found at the subscriber’s.—As he is constantly re- 
ceivu. ail descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches, of the newest styles, 
from ti. manufacturers in England, France and Switzerland, he is ena- 
bled to offer a larger assortment, and at much less prices at retail, than 
any other housein the city. Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. All Watches warranted te 
keep good time, or the money returned. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best manner and war- 
ranted, lower than at any other place in the City. 
G. C. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewelry, 
aul2 Wholesale and retail, 30 Wall-street, up stairs. 





JG AMBLER, DENTAL SURGEON, 


Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, would respectfully 
inform his friends, the former patrons of Ambler & Kingsbury, and 
public, that he has removed from No. 8, Park Place to No. 65, White- 
street, corner of 379, Broadway, where he continues the practice of his 
profession, both surgical and mechanical, at the following reduced prices : 

Gold Filling from 1 to $2; Tin Filling 50 cents to $1; Tooth on Root 
from 3 to $5; Teeth Regulated from 1 to $20; Teeth on Gold Plate 
| from 2 to $6 each; Upper Set from 30 to $40; Entire Set from 75 to 
$100; Artificial Palates from 25 to $100; and all other operations at 
equally reduced rates, and warraated to give entire satisfaction. 
| _ The subscriber continues to manufacture and jnsert his premium 
Siliceous Metallic Teeth, which received the highest premium awarded 

by the American Institute, (4 GOLD MEDAL) as well as the unqualified 
approbatien of numerous professional gentlemen; among others are the 
following :— 

Valentine Mott, M.D., A. H. Stevens, M.D., E. Kingsbury, M.D., 
J. K. Rogers, M.D., C. Perkins, M.D., Jno. Torry, M.D., P. Simpson, 
M.D., W.G. Eadie, M.D., E. Clark, M.D. 

se mr tara are invited to call and examine his specimens, testime- 
nials, &c. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
(From the Rev. T. M. Leavenworth.) 

Dr. Ambler—Dear Sir: The set of Teeth made by you for a member 
of my family have been worn about one year, and give entire satisfaction. 

The patient feels grateful to you for restoring her health, which had 
been much impaired from the want of masticating powers, and we can all 
appreciate her greatly improved appearance. I shall have great plea- 
sure in commending you to any one who may become interested in secu- 
ring the services of a Dentist whose operations so well recommend them- 


selves. Very sincerely yours, &e,% T. M. LEAVENSWORTH. 
New York, July 14, 1843. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COUTHOLY © NEVERS, 
341, BROADWAY, 
RESPECTFULLY invite the public to call and examine their extensive 
assortment of LAMPS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, &e., 
VER-PLATED and BRITANNIA WARE, 
FURNISHING GOODS generally 


to their supply, and now offer al! the above-named articles at a great 


FANCY and HOUSE- 


They have recently added largely 


reduction on former prices. 


| 


SIL- | 


Especial attention is invited to their rich stock of LAMPS, CANDE. | 


LABRA and GIRANDOLES, which they venture to assert, are superi- 
or in beauty of workmanship and delicacy of finish to any that can be 
found in the city. A full supply of the well known SOLAR LAMP, in 


every variety of pattern, constantly on hand 
y y ) 


GS The trade supplied with every description of Lamps and Giran- | 
doles (EXCEPTING THOSE OF INFERIOR MANUPACTURE,) at Factory 


prices. Orders received for the Chemical Oil Lamps. 
C. WRIGHT &,CO.’S BURNISHED POINT STEEL PENS.— 
“ Wright & Co. have conferred an immense obligation on the thou- 
sands who cannot make their own pens, by their ingenious and capital 
substitute for quills.” [N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 
“The Pens manufactered by Wright & Co. are of a superior quality; 
indeed, we never used a Stee! Pen that pleased us so well.” 
| Boston Morning Post. 
“We have seen some specimens and tried them, ane are happy to find 
them equal in quality to any imported Pens.” [Courier and Enquirer. 
“ After a satisfactory trial of these Pens for more than a week, we can 
pronounce them superior to any thing we ever had the pleasure of holding 
between thumb and finger.” [ Taunton Whig. 


“Thanks are due to Messrs. Wright & Co. for the best article of Steel | 


Pens with which we have met, and are forced to admit their superiority 
te even the best quills.” [ New York Mirror." 
C.W &Co.’s Pens are put up in the neatest style on cards and in 
boxes, and to be had of stationers and pen dealers generally. 
Orders from the trade supplied by their Agents. 
J.C, BARNET & CO. 167 Broadway, 


ol lm between Courtland end Liberty streets. 


To Inventors and Patentee;: 
WARREN & JACKSON, No. 80 in the Mercuants’ Excuanoe 


Wall-street, in addition to the ordinary business of their profession, 


| may acquire, with ease and ex 





TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT TUESDAY, Oct. 171 


Price 25 Cents; or, Five copies for One Dollar, 


SPANISH 
WITHOUT A MASTER. 


ON THE 


Robertsonian Method. 
IN FOUR EASY LESSONS, 


By A. H. MONTEITH, Esq. 
Author of “French without a Master,” &e. de. 


The method of Mr. Robertson, though almost unknown in this 
country, except through the recent popular work published by us en- 
titled “ Frencu wirnout a Master,” has obtained great celebrity 
througheut all Europe, and has been very generally adopted in teach. 
ing the Modern Languages in the Edneational Institutions of Eng- 
land, France and Germany. It is characterised by teaching rather 
the practice than the theory of a langage, thus greatly diminishing 
the amount of labor required. 

The present work comprises a general view of the construction of 
the SPANISH LANGUAGE, together with a practical Exposition 
of the pronunciation, so simplified that a person of ordinary abilities 
ition, a sufficient knowledge of it to 
READ, WRITE or CONVERSE, and this without the aid of a 
teacher. 

As a proof of the high popularity of * Frencn witnout , Master” 
in this country, we may state that eighteen thousand copies have 
been sold by ussinee the [0th of September ultimo, and the demand 
for the work (Oct. 13) continues unabated. We have had orders for 


| it from more than one half the towns in the United States. 


The acquisition of the Spanish Lanevace is a much easier task 


| than that of the French, owing to the plain pronunciation ; and those 


who have a knowledge of the French @an learn the Spanish with the 
greatest possible facility. 


This work will be immediately followed by the publication of the 


| same author’s popular treatises on the Iranian, Latin and German 


Lanovaces, all of which are intended to learn the pupil to Read, 


| Write and Speck either of those languages without the aid of a teacher, 


attend to the drawing Specifications for cbtaining patents, both in this | 


country and Europe. Mr. Jackson, who is a practical draughtsman, 
will execute all drawings necessary to illustrate the documents, and will 
also give lessons in Machine Drawing. W.& J. bave had lon g:xperience 


| be ready next Monday. 


in procuring patents, and are familiar with the Operation of the new laws | 


of Congress in this matter. Gratuitous information will be 
persons who wish te apply for patents, by calline as above. 


New York, May 19, 1843. 


BULLETIN EXTRAORDINARY! 
ALISON FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
NOW IN PRESS, 


om'27 tf 


OFFICE, 30 ANN STREET, IN 


ONE LARGE AND SPLENDID VOLUME, 


OCTAVO SIZE, ON NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LONG PRIMER TYPE, 
ALISON’S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 1789, 


TO THE 


RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS IX 1815, 


ABRIDGED FOR THE USE OF THE GENERAL READER, AND ALSO FOR COL- 
LEGES, ACADEMIES, AND OTHER SEMINARIES OF LEARNIN 
BY EDWARD S. GOULD, ESQ. 
This splendid volume will embrace the most complete, 
and comprehensive history of Europe, during the stormy period from 1789 
to 1815, which has ever been given to the world. It is a perfect abridg- 
ment of Alison—his errors excepted—in elegant language and clear style, 


perspicious, 


given to | 


and embracing complete practical expositions ef the pronunciation of 
each. 

The SIXTH EDITION of “ Frexcn without a Master” will 
Price 25 cents. 

Any person remitting us one dollar, may receive the whole Five 
Works on the Ropertsonian Meruop, viz., on the French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and Latin Languages. 

Either of these works comprise but one number of the Broruer 


| Jonaruan Montury Lrsrary, and being issued in periodical form, 


may be sent through the mail, to any part of the United States at 
from 3 to 5 cents postage. 

Persons wishing a single copy of either ot the above works can 
get the posmaster to send us 25 cents in a letter—as the law allows 


| money remitted for periodicals to go free of postage. 
AND WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN OCTOBER, AT THE NEW WORLD | 


WILSON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON THURSDAY NEXT, Oct. 19th, 


Cousin Hinton: or, 


FRIEND, OR FOE? 
By Miss ELLEN PICKERING, author of * Nan Darrell,” “ The 
“Fright,” &c. &c, 


This is decidedly the best novel Miss Pickering has written. It was 


| received by the last European steamer, and will be published NEXT 


and will prove far more acceptable to the general reader, than the verbose 


original. 
Frice only Ong Dottar. A liberal discount to the trade. 
orders solicited. Address ( post-paid.) 
J. WINCHESTER, 30 Ann street. 


Early cash 


THURSDAY complete in one number of the Brother Jonathan 
Monthly Library. Owing to the nnusua! length of this novel, it will 
make an extraordinary thick number of the Library, but the price 
wi!l be uniform with all our novels, viz: 124 cents for single copies, 
or ten copies for one dollar. 


WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-street, New York. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY at the office of BrotHeR Jonatuan, the 


21th Number of the 2d Volume 


OF THE AMERICAN RE-PRINT OF THE 


LONDON LANCET. 


WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 





‘Por the Wook ding Sa Sh Mang Gteher a1, "19463. 


LIFE IN NEW YORK, by 
f JONATHAN SLICK...--. 217 | 
A ramen or in the North West, by Presence of Mind and Decision,208 
C. Donald MacLeod.....-.. 201 An Inundation.......... 209 
Death, by Augustus Snodgrass ..202 Facetia 209 | 
To Laida, by C.Donald M‘Leod,203 2 210 ib B 
Hope and Memory.......-..- 203 The Fai 211 | 
Lines from Matistasio . Criticism Extraordinary ? 
Attachment, a stery of Love and The People vs. the Post-office - . 


i cakind ade se eo ene 204 Our Wives and Sweethearts... 
Marriage and Death....... ..-205 The Drama. . 


An Hour During tlie French Re- Literary Notices... os sea 
WORRIOR sod csccsecccece ---205 Rambling Th joughts o on the Dra. 
Sir Walter Scott & Tom Purdie,205 
A French Amazon 206 , Local News...... ...-seeeess : 
A Pirate 
Anecdotes ef George Colman ..207 
Price, Three Dollars a Year — 
For Four Months Subscription, (a complete Volume,) One Dollar. 
I 
NEW-YORK: 
PUBLISHED BY EDWARD STEPHENS. 


The Elections 





ADVERTISEMEN 


A NE Ww VOLUME 


BROTHER JONAT,HAN. 


On Saturday, Se 


moth Journal was commenced, and the proprietors take this opportu- 


»ptember 2d, the Sixth Volume of this popular Mam- 
nity to express their deep sense of the extensive patronage they have re- 


ceived since it has fallen into their hands. They started with the avowed 


intention of makicg “ BROTHER JONATHAN” the best, the most | 
interesting and useful of its class, and they point to the last volume with | 


confidence, and not a little pride, as affording proof that they have re- 


deemed their promise. 

They beg, however, to assure their patrons, that the success which has 
attended their efforts will stimulate to renewed exertions, and have plea. 
gure in stating that arrangements are now completed which will enable 
them to add such new and important features to the paper, as cannot 


ail to increase its interest and usefulness, and render it unquestionably 


THE BEST LITERARY AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER | 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


It will be the aim of the proprietors ef the “‘ BROTHER JONA- | 


THAN,” to make it, as far as practicable, the means of promoting Na- 
vive TALENT, and thus be less dependent upon imported literature to 


fill its columns. There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 


ry, whose efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of 


proper encouragement,—the Senior Editor, 


JOHN NEAL, OF PORTLAND. 


than whom, a gentleman better calculated to discover, and when discover- 


ed, more disposed to fuster talent, cannot be found—will continue to su- 


peri itend the Literary 


and the News and general department is confided to an a 


departs 12 
sociate Editor, 
The follow- 


ng able and popular writers will continne regular or occasional contri 


who has been long connected with the press of New York. 


butors: 
Mrs. Ann 
Mrs. SitcournNeY, 
Mrs. T. . FaRNHAM, C. Dosatp Macteop, 
. Husearp, Norwich, N. Y. 
And the celebrated 


Mies E. 


Miss Lovtsa Barton 


S. STEPHENS S. Pratt, 


Jonathan Slick of Weathersfield 


Having so much talent engaged upon the paper, the greater portion of 
each number will necessarily be original, se that the cream only of the 
Foreign Magazines will be transferred to our columns. 


A great feature of the forthcoming volume, however, will be the 


NEWS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


A careful summary of all the important events of the week, occurring 
aere and elsewhere. 


ry, Artistic and Scientiric departments will receive full attention from 


persons competent to forma judgment upon those subjects; and in | 


all our critical notices, we shall endeavor to be guided by a feeling of 
fairness and impartiality. 


combine al] the necessary requisites to render it a capital 


Literary and Family Newspaper. 


Tho Brother Jonathan 
‘se published every Saturday morning, at 1628 Nassan-atreet, 
TERMS 
The Brorugr Jonatnan is published weckly on an immense mam. | 
hothsheet of paper, and each number contains thirty-two very large 


rtevo pages. The fifty-two numbers comprise three yearly volumes 


| of Dee 


nt of the “BROTHER JONATHAN,” } 


| State, and 


| bled to offer a larger assortment, 


The Drama, the Musicat’ Wor tp, the Litera- | 


The “BROTHER JONATHAN” will thus | 


New York. i 


TS. 
of 544 pages each, commencing on the First of January, First of 
May, and First of September respectively. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME of four months—or 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING. 


In order to induce Postmasters and others to form clubs, we make 
the following liberal offers :— 


Five dollars will procure 2 Copies, or two years 

Seven ¥ ” 3 

Fifteen “ ” 7 

Twenty ‘* -* ® 

XG Letters enclosing Subscription Money must in all cases be pom 


paid in full, or franked by the Post Master according to law. Letters 


charged with postage are not taken from the post office. 


03’ The paper is never continued to mail subscribers after the expira- 
tion of the term paid for, unless the subscription is renewed. 


The Postage on this sheet is—within a hundre 1 miles, or within the 
State, on& CENT; over onc hundred miles and out of the State, lgcurts. 


EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, ; 
Secretary's Office, Albany, August 15, 1843. 
O THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
YORK—Sir:—Notice is hereby given, that at the next general 
election tu be held on the Tuesday succeeding tbe first Monday of Novem- 
ber next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: A S»na‘or for 
the first Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which wili accrue by 
the expiration of the term of service of Morris Franklin, on the last day 
ember next. 

Also, the following County Officers, to wit: Thirteen Members of 
Assem rly, a Sherifin the place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will 
n the last day of December next. A County Clerk in the place 

{ Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term will expire on the said day. Anda 
Coroner in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will expire ou 
said day. Yours respectfully, 

S. YOUNG. Secretary of State. 
Suerive's Orrice, 
New York, August 19, 1843. 
is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of 
the requirements of the statute in such case made and pro- 
MONMOUTH B. HART, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the newspapers in the County will publish the above onoe in each 
util the election. See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap. 5, tide 3d., 


Lst., 104. a lawit 
WATCHES. 


THE largest and most splendid assortment of Watches in the 

City, is to be found at the subscriber's. —As he is constantly re- 
ceiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches, of the newest styles, 
from the manufacturers in England, France and Switzerland, he is ena- 
and at much less prices at retail, than 
Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 
All Watches warranted to 


exoire « 


The above 


vided. 


any other house in the city. 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought 
keep good time, or the mon wey ‘returned. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best manner and war- 
ranted, lower than at any other place in the City. 
G. C. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewelry, 
Wholesale and retail, 30 Wall street, up etaire. 


To Inventors and Patentees. 


WARREN & JACKSON, No. 80 in the Merchants’ Excuanae, 
Wall-street, in addition to the ordinary business of their profession, 
attend to the drawing Specifications for cbtaining patents, both in this 
country and Europe. Mr. Jackson, who is a practical draughtsman, 


aul2 


| will execute all drawings necessary to illustrate the documents, and will 
| also give lessons in Machine Drawing. 
| in procuring patents, and are familiar with the operation of the new laws 


W. & J. have had long experience 


of Congress in this matter. Gratuitous information will be given to 
persons who wish te apply for patents, by calling as above. 


New York, May 19, 1843. 


MUSIC 'TYPE FOR SALE 
AT HALF PRICE. 
I> A well arranged font of Eighty pounds of Nonpareil MUSIC 


TYPE, of Lothian’s cast, but little worn. can be had at half - 


27 of 


| usual price, by application at this office. 





